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A WHITE HAND AND A BLACK 
THUMB. 


IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 
ee a 
CHAPTER III. 

Potty-my-Lams rang the bell for Mrs. Goodall, 
her mother’s old attendant and housekeeper, 
and, pointing out the little pale figure, inquired 
if she knew by whom that house was tenanted. 

“It’s little Arthur Haggerdorn, as I live !” 
ejaculated Mrs. Goodall, holding up her hands. 
“ If I didn’t think he was dead, poor boy, and 
buried with his mother !” 

She then informed her young mistress that the 
house was let in lodgings. Some weeks since, a 
lady and her son had arrived, it was supposed 
from abroad, and had taken up their abode there. 
Both—the lady especially—were suffering from 
indisposition, which, after a few days, resulted 
in fever of a dangerous kind, and hurried the 
poor woman to her grave, whither the boy had 
nearly followed her. Indeed, Mrs. Goodall, too 
much occupied with the troubles at home to 
keep her usual vigilant eye upon her neighbours, 
imagined that he had really died. 

Little or nothing was known of the pair be- 
yond their name, which had an outlandish sound ; 
but the lady having left behind her, among other 
things, several rich jewels and at least a hundred 
guineas in money, the worthy landlady, Mrs. 
Ascroft, saw no insecurity in exercising her 
kindly feelings, and had accordingly nursed the 
youth, with the greatest solicitude, through his 
illness, up to his then present point of conva- 
lescence, 

“Tf you please, miss,” concluded Mrs. Goodall, 
“T’'ll pop over presently, about tea-time, and ask 
the good lady of the house something about him, 
poor orphan !” 

If, however, “popping over” implies speedy 
return, as well as rapid movement, that portion 
of the plan was not adhered to. It was nearly 
three hours before Mrs. Goodall popped back. 
But, then, she was, like Jacques, “ full of matter.” 

“If you please, miss,” she began, “ Mrs. 
Ascroft says you’ve been and saved his life.” 

“ Saved his life !” 

“ Before he was ill, that’s Arthur, he used to 
make Mrs. Ascroft tell him all about our mis- 
fortunes here. He would sit at the window, 


thing else, and watching for you, though he 
could only catch a glimpse now and then, be- 
| cause you never went near the window, only 
| walked wild-like up and down the room. He 
couldn’t help crying sometimes (for you see, 
/miss, *tis only a child, and weak with his long 
illness), because he could do nothing for to help 
'and comfort you; and when at last he heard that 
' you was become an orphan, like himself, he went 
nearly frantic. After that, he was so bad that 
they thought he was going, and, to-day, he 
thought so too, and made them promise that 
when they knew he had only a few more hours 
to live, they would prop him up in his window, 
that he might see you once perfectly, if God 
would give him that comfort. And, strange 
enough, you did come ; and, what’s stranger still, 
his sickness took a turn, and to-night the doctor 
said if the boy’s kept quiet, and soothed, and let 
sleep, he will live. 1 went up and saw the poor 
thing—what’s left of him, that is. He’s like the 
ghost of an angel,” concluded Mrs. Goodall, with 
vague psychology. “Such a beautiful counte- 
nance J never set eyes on!” 

Polly-my-Lamb, said little that evening; but 
her thoughts were not idle. The great purpose 
of her soul stood out, strong and dominant as 
ever; but a new idea had become associated 
with it. This boy, with his deep sympathy, and 
patient, persevering will, faithful even to the 
very threshold of death—this orphan like herself, 
endowed with similar resolution—might he not, 
boy as he was, be the predestined instrument in 
the hands of that Providence which works by 
means unlooked-for by the wise, to assist her in 
her filial purpose ? 

The little maiden’s feet trembled somewhat as 
they bore her, more slowly than she had ever 
walked before, towards the window, on the mor- 
row, and for a moment she could not raise her 
eyes. When she accomplished this, a warm blush 
—which must have been lying in ambush, so 
promptly did it appear—spread upwards to the 
very roots of her auburn hair. There sat, or rather 
reclined, the beautiful boy, white and wasted, 
indeed, but with light and life in his eye, and a 
gay smile on his parted lips, his bright glossy 
hair dressed and curled as if for a holiday. 

“It és a child, as Goodall said,” soliloquised 
Polly-my-Lamb, half amused at her own agita- 
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hours together, neglecting his lessons and every- 
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tion, half disappointed as the prospect of an 
efficient ally melted into air. “He looked so 
much older yesterday, the little thing!” 

As she gazed, the lad inelined his head re- 
spectfully, and did not raise it again for a moment, 
during which Polly-my-Lamb debated hastily 
with herself whether she should return his 
greeting. Just as she had resolved to indulge 
him by doing so, Stephen entered the room, and 
announced Sir James Polhill, who presently ap- 
peared, followed by another person. This second 
individual was a very little slender man, with a 
bronzed face, and bright intelligent eyes. He 
bowed to the young lady, and remained near the 
door. 

“Good morrow, my dear young friend,” said 
Sir James. “I told you yesterday that I hoped 
to introduce into our plans a new and very 
important auxiliary. Here you see him—Henry 
Armour—our most capable, and, I may add, 
successful officer, for he has never yet been foiled 
in any of the cases (and they are not a few) 
confided to him. He has been in England but a 
few hours, and yet, strange to say, has managed 
to hit off the track which has evaded the rest of 
us, till your patience, like our own, has all but 
failed.” 

“Do you mean, sir, that you have got upon 
the track of the murderers?” said Polly-my- 
Lamb, clasping her hands. 

Mr. Armour bowed distinct assent. 
*O!” she continued, hurriedly. 
leave them! Why are you here xow ? 

may escape the while.” 

“Calm yourself, my dear,” said the magistrate, 
“and you shall know as much as we know. Tell 
her everything, Armour.” 

Thereupon Mr. Armour produced a small 
packet, and, opening it, displayed a richly- 
enamelled snuff-box, in the centre of the lid of 
which appeared a gold shield bearing heraldic 
devices, and surmounted by an earl’s coronet. 
This he placed upon the table, as if it were to 
be his text, and, in clear and quiet tones, deli- 
vered himself as follows: 

**Sir James has been pleased, madam, to pay 
me a compliment, of which, in this case at least, 
Iam wholly undeserving. It is to sheer good 
fortune, not sagacity, we owe this clue. After 
having been made acquainted with all the cir- 
cumstances of this case, and satisfied myself that 
no sort of suspicion attached to any of your 
household, while, at the same time, it was clear 
that the habits of your father had been ascertained 
by the assailants, it occurred to me that strict 
inquiry should be made in the immediate vicinity, 
with the view of learning whether any person or 
persons had been noticed watching the house and 
its inmates, prior to the occurrence. At the 
very first place—a lodging-house—exactly oppo- 
site—~” : 

“Mrs. Ascroft’s !” 

“You know her, madam? A very respectable, 
sharp-witted woman. She told me at once that, 
about the period we were speaking of, a person 
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of gentlemanly demeanour, with light bushy 
hair, and rather profuse beard, engaged two 
rooms, front and back, on her second floor. He 
took a dislike to the back room, complaining of 
stable noises, and so forth, caused his bed to be 
removed into the front, certainly far less quiet, 
apartment, and there, though to all appearance 
in the enjoyment of perfect health, he passed the 
greater portion of his days, and probably all the 
nights, in bed! Occasionally, he walked out in 
the evenings, always carefully muffled up. Alto- 
gether, Mrs. Ascroft was so little satisfied 
with her lodger’s singular ways, that she was 
rather pleased than otherwise to receive a note 
from him, late one evening, intimating that 
though he had engaged his lodging for another 
week, he did not purpose to return; and request- 
ing that his luggage might be forwarded to the 
coffee-house from which his communication was 
dated. Now, what was the date of this man’s 
occupancy? Unfortunately, Mrs. Ascroft was 
unable to determine it within several days. It 
was certainly in March, and, as nearly as she 
could remember, just previous to the presumed 
murder. His effects, consisting only of a small 
quantity of clothes and linen—the latter marked 
with the initials ‘H. H.”’—were sent to Sim’s 
coffee-house, as he had directed.” 

But now came the important feature. That 
back room, abandoned by the lodger, had, within 
these few days, been denuded of its principal 
furniture, preparatory to some repairs in the 
wainscoting, when, between the wall and a 
heavy clothes-press, was discovered the snuff-box 
now submitted to the young lady’s inspection. 
Well, it was but a snuff-box ; but observe the arms 
and coronet. On a fess wavy azure, three falcons 
sable, with jesses of the first. Motto, “ Picke and 
Pille,” the old words for “ fileh and plunder.” Co- 
ronet of an earl. This was the blazon of the 
noble house of Hawkweed, whose present head 
was the reputed father of the greatest villain in 
London, “ Lord Lob.” “ And it is a well-known 
whim of that unblushing miscreant,” added Mr. 
Armour, who had a profound respect for heraldry, 
“to desecrate this illustrious badge, by plaeing 
it on every object he possesses.” 

As it chanced, no one had since occupied the 
room, excepting, for a few days, the deceased 
Mrs. Haggerdorn, and hers the box could not be, 
since her son, who had had charge of all she 
possessed, remembered no such article. 

“Our inference is,’ concluded the officer, 
“that the mysterious lodger was Lord Lob him- 
self, in one of the disguises in which he excels ; 
that the snuff-box accidentally slipped out of his 
sight and memory, and thus providentially sup- 
plied a clue of which we will never let go.” 

“ You see, therefore, my dear,” said the worthy 
magistrate, as comment on the address of his 
subordinate, “there is, at length, every proba- 
bility of suecess attending our efforts. Hitherto, 
I own, the suspicions attaching to this leader of 
Black-Thumbs were not sufliciently defined to 
justify the risks that must be run in getting hold 
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of him. Armed with this little talisman” (he 
patted the snuff-box), “we shall be no longer 
troubled with such scruples ; though I warn you, 
that the fellow we have to deal with, the pest of 
London, is the most crafty, as well as the most, 
daring of outlaws, and must be encountered with 
qualities like his own—ingenuity and hardihood. 
If Armour succeeds——” 

(Mr. Armour smiled slightly, and his lips 
mutely assumed that form which would be ne- 
cessary to pronounce the word “7f.”’) 

* — he will have well earned the most liberal 
reward your generosity has proposed for him. 
You look pale and agitated, and no wonder! 
Farewell, my dear, for the present. When I 
come again, I trust it will be to bring you 
important tidings.” 

Whzy does the girl tremble, as she moves up 
and down the room; and, stopping at length, 
sinks on her knees before her father’s picture, on 
the spot where she had so lately recorded her 
solemn vow ? 


In the afternoon, Polly-my-Lamb made up her 
mind to send for Mrs. Ascroft, and question her 
— on the subject of her lodger and the snuif- 

Xx. 

That lady came, and not only related at con- 
siderable length what she could bring to bear on 
this topic, but further touched upon the subject 
of her later lodgers; and, receiving no check, 
launched out boldly into praises of the poor boy, 
whom she had nursed and cared for, till she was 
as fond of him as though he had been her own. 

* He thinks of you all day, and I am confident 
dreams of no one else all night. Whatever you 
may call it, this fancy of his will be his life or 
death; according as you please to behave.” 

* Behave!” repeated Polly-my-Lamb, aghast 
at this plain speaking. 

“Well, miss,” continued Mrs. Ascroft, “last 
night, for the first time, he slept so quietly it 
was a treat to look at him ; and he was up to- 
day as fresh as a rose; you might see him 
getting well under your very eyes! I wish, 
ma’am—if I might make so bold” (dropping a 
curtsey), “ you would be so kind, now and then, 
as just to look out of the window !” 

Polly-my-Lamb blushed scarlet, and executed 
a frown, which, however, having no constitution 
to speak of, faded presently away. The blush, 
conscious of itself, remained. 

You needn’t look at Aim, you see,” pleaded 
Mrs. Ascroft, earnestly. 

Polly-my-Lamb smiled, and the landlady, with 
a woman’s quick perception, saw it was a favour- 
able moment to take her departure. 

“Tt will be the saving of an innocent young 
life, if you should, miss.” 

This shot was fired from the door, and Polly- 
my-Lamb was alone. Suppose we leave her so ? 
What do you think? She is a dear, good 
girl, and may be trusted. Goodness forbid that 
we should be guilty of the meanness of watching 


her! 


All we know further is that, about three o’clock 
that same day, Master Arthur Hagzerdorn rallied 
considerably : so much so that if, in the morning, 
he had reminded Mrs. Ascroft of a rose, he 
might, in the evening, have been easily mistaken 
for a peony. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Sr James Pont sat in council with his 
vizier. 

“Yes, I think it will do,” said the chief. 
* After all, however, we want motive, eh ?” 

* We have that also, Sir James, as I will show 
you, with permission. I founda moment or 
two, this morning, to have some talk with the 
clerk, Middlemiss. He has always been per- 
suaded that his principal had private dealings 
with the Amsterdam house, Dietrich- and Co., 
who failed about a year since, under circum- 
stances which rendered them liable to a criminal 
process. Yes, Middlemiss believes that Mr. 
Humpage, from motives of generosity, assisted 
the house with considerable advances, though it 
is certain that no securities in their names can 
be found among his papers. The clerk’s belief is 
grounded upon other circumstances, with which 
I need not trouble you. Some suspicion of the 
rectitude of these people—Dietrich and Co.— 
may have induced Mr. Humpage to discontinue 
his support—perhaps even to press for repay- 
ment of his former loans—and, in revenge, or to 
evade such claims, this crime may have been 
devised and perpetrated. The younger Dietrich 
is known by the Dutch police as one of the 
most reckless scoundrels unhanged—a com- 
mercial pirate. However, this latter part, ex- 


cept as to Dietrich’s character, is only our con- ° 


jecture, since no record exists of Mr. Humpage’s 
transactions with them, beyond the payment of 
several large sums, without apparent considera- 
tion, one at least of which passed through the 
hands of their agent in London.” 

Tt wears a likely aspect, Armour; and Lord 
Lob was a man exactly to their hand,” said Sir 
James, as cheerfully as if the fact had been of 
the most providential character, “But now, 
mind what you are about in tackling this fellow. 
You’ll find it as much as youcan manage. [’m 
not nervous in such matters, as you will allow, 
but I don’t mind owning that I shall not be 
entirely at ease in his, till I have his lordship in 
limbo, and yourself in a whole skin. You may 
smile, Armour, but I cannot afford to have a 
vacancy in the police body, which, upon my word, 
I should be at a loss to fill.” 

“No fear, Sir James,” said the officer, with 
his accustomed coolness. “ When do you want 
him ?? 

“No sooner than you can put the needful 
amount of salt on his tail.” 

*T shall take him to-night.” 

*o-night ? Why, Armour, you’re a wizard !” 
cried Sir James, rubbing his hands, and becoming 
| infected with the other’s confidence. “ But 
j 





what’s your plan ?” 
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“There’s a row among the gang—a split, 
What it is, I cannot make out, but our 
is certainly on the mend, for this very 
after we left Jermyn-street, and while L was 
getting my chop in. the Haymarket, up comes a 
fellow dressed like a country parson, only with 
a very bad wig that even a parson wouldn’t 
wear, and sits down opposite. When the waiter’s 
back was turned, he took off his left-hand glove, 
and showed his thumb—black as ink! ‘Hem! 
says the reverend gentleman. ‘Hem!’ says I. 
*You want an audience of my lord?’ says the 
country parson. ‘Well,’ says I, using my tooth- 
pick: ‘I—well—I should like to have a couple 
0’ words with him; but it ain’t pressing, or I 
could easily prevail on his porter, or one of his 
lackeys, to show me up.’ 

“*You’re a liar,’ replied the reverend gentle- 
man, but not rudely. ‘ You couldn’t do nothing 
o’ the sort, and you knows it. Think you can 
gammon me ?? 

** ¢Twould take a sharper chap than me to do 
that, Mr. —— Smith,’ says I, civilly (for he’s 
open to flattery, is Bob Caunter). ‘But about 
this said porter. I still think——’ 

«he porter’s come to vox, Master Armour,’ 
says he, cutting me short, ‘to tell you that if 
you want my lord, you must look for him to- 
night, or not at all. Our establishment’s broke 
up. The head cook’s giv’ warning. The butler’s 
sold the lush and bolted with the money. There’s 
aparagraph gone to the Newsman—you’ll see it 
to-morrow: “ Fash’nable movement.—Lord Lob 
he’s giv’ up his princely establishment in the 
Adelphi, and left London with his soote, for a 
perlonged tour.”’ 

“¢ Are you telling me the truth? I says, as 
a matter of form. 

“*Ves, I am,’ says he, grinding his teeth 
savagely, ‘ He’s a tyrant and—and a thief! 

**No! Nonsense!’ saysI. ‘ You can’t mean 
that. Thief? 

“*You come to-night,’ he says, ‘that’s all. 
Nine o’clock, punctual. Here,’ and he wrote an 
address ona card. ‘ Bring a hundred redbreasts 
if you like, only keep ’em dark till they’re 
wanted.’ 

© All right,’ says I. 
fee ? 

“ * Gratified revenge,’ said the fellow, putting 
his mouth close to my ear, and was off before I 
could get out another word.” 

“A fortunate split,” said the pleased magis- 
trate. “Success attend you!” 

About nine that evening, Mr. Armour, in seedy 
attire, with two brace of pistols in his pockets, 
sauntered carelessly along the Strand, while a 
very close observer might have been aware of 
other five seedy figures, moving in a like direc- 
tion, and, gradually diminishing the intervals 
between him and each other, as all converged 
towards the entrance of a dark and narrow side- 
street in the Adelphi. 

An individual in rusty black, walking in 
the same direction, here brushed past the offi- 


‘What’s the porter’s 


ee lower 





cer, who turned and spoke to his nearest fol- 


** Watch the house, number nineteen ; come to 
shot or whistle. If I don’t reappear in twenty 
minutes, force entrance.” 

The man in black halted at the bottom, before 
a corner house, one face of which apparently 
looked upon the river. As Armour closed up to 
him, he muttered interrogatively, 

* You’ve enough ?” 

* Nine,” replied the other, coolly, throwing in 
the additional four as a compliment. 

= Get them closer. Are you mad? Follow 
me.’ 

Armour made a signal to the folks in darkness, 
then boldly entered the robbers’ den. 

“How many?” he asked, glancing up the 
dark and narrow stair. 

* Alone,” was the answer. “In the lumber- 
garret, at the very top of the house ; no retreat 
but by this stair, or a jump of ninety feet into 
the Thames.” 

Armour’s pulse beat a thought quicker. He 
could hardly imagine that the redoubted robber 
would be captured so easily. He griped a pistol 
with one hand, and his conductor’s arm with the 
other. 

“Look you, my friend, if you play the doubles 
on me, you, at least, shall not live to brag of it.” 

“Don’t be an infernal fool!” was the reply. 
“Keep quict. We're within ten steps of his 
door. I’m going in. Stand close, and, when 
you hear me stumble over a chair, dashin. Tl 
help you, if necessary.” 

Towards the top, the staircase became so 
narrow that one person alone could with diffi- 
culty pass. Above, was a small landing, and at 
the back of it a door, through the cracks of which 
light was streaming. 

The officer stood aside, in the darkness, while 
his guide made a signal at the door, and, without 
awaiting answer, quictly entered. There was a 
low murmur of voices, in question and answer, but 
though they occasionally rose high enough for the 
alert listener to distinguish words, he was unable 
to make out a connected sentence. Then there 
wasapause. Some one paced the room; perhaps 
the traitor, preparing the way for his signal— 
then there was a shuffling of feet-—then there was 
silence again. Armour began to fear that his 
people might break in, and increase the diffi- 
culty as much as they would diminish the glory 
of the capture, by making an alarm. No! A 
chair was suddenly dashed from end to end of 
the apartment. ‘The officer rushed in, like a 
bulldog ! 

Half dazzled by the blaze of light, it required 
a second or two to show him that he stood ina 
small well-furnished apartment, in which was one 
person only : a young man, habited in a rich loose 
dressing-gown, and embroidered cap, seated at a 
table, on which were wines and fruit, smoking a 
Turkish pipe. He had a fair womanish face, 
and, with a rather languishing, dandified manner, 
motioned to the astonished officer to take a chair. 
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“How are you, Henry? Sit down, my boy. 
I was sorry to keep you kicking your heels on 
that dull landing. There was a little matter ta 
settle” (his eyes glanced towards a window which 
the officer now observed to be open). “ But put 
up those toys of yours. You fellows are never 
happy but when you’re fiddling with a pistol- 
butt. Have some wine. My name’s Lord Lob. 
What can I do for you ?” 

“You young sprigs of fashion,” said the 
officer, trying to adopt the other’s tone, “ some- 
times leave London without settling all your 
accounts. Now, I’ve a little one here.” 

“A warrant, eh?” said Lord Lob, good 
humouredly, refilling his pipe from a satin 
tobacco-pouch, on which his arms were wrought. 
“ What ts a warrant? I never saw one close. 
Pitch it over.” 

“T can’t do that, my lord,” said Armour, 
“but here it is, you see. It’s not quite so large 
as a patent of nobility; but perhaps it’s big 
enough to be a match for yours.” 

“Ha! ha! Good. Henry makes ajoke!” said 
his lordship, with a languid titter. “But to 
come to business, since you’re not bright enough 
for a buffoon; what is your commerce with us, 
old merchant of capiases, and purveyor of any 
amount of hardware of the jug description ?” 

“There are several dozen little matters re- 
quiring your attention,” said Armour; “but the 
latest is this affair in Jermyn-street. Look you, 
my lord, my time is precious, and, besides, 
I’m afraid that if you don’t come with me at 
once, the highly-respectable lodgers below, will 
have their slumbers broken by some impatient 
friends of minc, who must be rather near your 
deor.” 

“ Gowith you, Hal, eh?” said Lord Lob, as 
though considering of the proposal. “ Humph! 
By the way, I saw you looking round just now, 
wondering, and very naturally, what has become 
of the excellent young man who accompanied 
you here? Step this way.” 

He rose, and strolled towards the window, 
followed by the officer. 

* Look out !” 

Keeping, all the time, fully on his guard, 
Armour peeped out, The window, as he had 
supposed, looked down upon the river, now at 
ebb, and was not much less than a hundred feet 
from the ground. The moon had risen, and 
Armour, to his horror, distinctly saw the form 
of the traitor thief, lying doubled up as no living 
man could lie, as he had been flung headlong 
from the window. The struggle he had over- 
heard was fearfully accounted for. 

“ The fool forgot the window!” snecred the 
robber, his fair face distorted like .a fiend’s. 
“ Let other fools take warning. Look here!” 

He made a sudden movement, as though to 
leap through the window: but, checking himseif 
suddenly, slipped under the officer’s uplifted 
arm, and, making one bound towards the door, 
disappeared. Quick and unexpected as the 
action was, the ready officer had drawn a pistol 





and fired, even as the door was flung in his 
face. Then he dashed after. There was an 
alarm below ; there were shouts, and the rattles 
of the watch, as these latter, roused by the 
attack of the police upon the house, hastened 
to contribute their quota of noise if not of 
assistance. The alarmed inhabitants of the 
place, which wore the appearance of a low 
lodging-house, ran to and fro in wild confusion. 
They were collected, and placed in custody for 
the moment, while the house was searched from 
top to bottom. All, however, was in vain. There 
was no trace of the fugitive nobleman. By 
what outlet he had escaped, no one could 
divine. Gone he was—and there an end! 
Burning with rage and disappointment, Ar- 
mour hastened round to the rear of the house 
where he had seen the body of the murdered 
spy. There it stilllay. They lifted it up. The 
clothes were his, sure enough, but the body was 
represented by a brown pillow. Lord Lob had 
himself enacted the part of one of his own gang. 
“Done, and doubly done!” growled Mr. Ar- 
mour, as he moved disconsolately,home. ~ 





ENGLAND OVER THE WATER. 


Wuew the Melbourne and Suburban Railway 
was being formed, said a thriving Melbourne 
ublican to me: “ Ah, yes, a very good line I 
vear it will be; but there’s one thing I can’t 
make out about it, and that’s where Suburban 
is. I think it must be some place up the 
country.” 

There are many people in Old England who 
— as wisely concerning the most obvious 
things in the other England on the opposite side 
of the world. Nothing so surprises an Austra- 
lian who comes to England, accustomed, natu- 
rally enough, to think his late residence a place 
of some importance, as the wonderful extent of 
the common ignorance concerning things Austra- 
lian ; and this, not only on out of the way mat- 
ters, but on such as are to be learnt by a very 
slight exercise of attention to the current news 
brought from the colony. It does not occur 
now, so often as formerly, but it is still a fact, 
that letters reach Australia for “Sydney, Mel- 
bourne,” or “ Adelaide, New South Wales,” or 
* Melbourne, South Australia.” The old custom 
of lumping the various Australian colonies toge- 
ther under the comprehensive name of “‘ Botany 
Bay,” is, I believe, extinct, and that is some- 
thing. Yet to this day many people seem hardly 
to know that Melbourne, wb and Adelaide, 
are distinct cities, hundreds of miles apart. I 
know for certain that simple-minded folk exist 
who seriously doubt whether the children of 
European parents born in Australia, are really 
black or only copper-coloured. 

The Australian, with a warm heart for Eng- 
land, neither likes all this, nor deserves it. 
We do our best to be like you at home; in 
Melbourne, at any rate, which is the chief city 
of our other England. Be good enough to 
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learn, therefore, that we are men and brethren. 
It is really a fact that we are born and reared, 
marry and are given in marriage, die and are 
buried, in fashions very similar indeed to those 
of England: so similar, that many persons never 
find the difference. Every race among us does 
its best to maintain the traditions of the native 
lands. Once a year the petticoated Gael plays 
the bagpipe at a Caledonian gathering, capers 
between naked swords, “puts” stones, and throws 
hammers. These national festivities are held not 
only in Melbourne, but in other towns in the co- 
lony. At certain seasons, too, the Irishman in 
all his glory is there, and displays the —_ in 
glowing oratory at St. Patrick’s Hall. I do not 
think we have an Eisteddfod, but I know that 
the Welshmen do somehow in their own way 
rites of the Cymry. So again the Germans, 
who are very numerous, hold solemnities of 
music and tobacco for the love of Vaterland. 
We dutifully follow the old country’s example, 
and have High Church prigs and Low Church 
prigs, who squabble about music and ritual, 
ivemebe and set upchurches of their own, 
and piously cut each other in the interests of 
Heaven. Tea meetings we have too, and Sun- 
day schools, and prosperous dissenting bodies : 
the Wesleyan church is the finest in Melbourne. 
In politics and government we follow home 
precedents, though all may not approve of 
some alterations we have made in our model, 
the British constitution. We have a legislature 
which is called a parliament, and which con- 
sists of a legislative council for the Lords, 
and a legislative assembly for the Commons. 
The Lords are provided with a gorgeous 
ge ee the Commons with a resplendent 

. Speaker. We have a mace, aud all the 
“properties” complete. The serjeant-at-arms 
brings up culprits to the bar, where they 
make abject submission to the majesty of the 
legislature. The hon. member for Mandurang 
begs to correct the statement that has just 
fallen from the honourable member for Ben- 
digo, or moves for a return of so-and-so, just as 
the thing is done at Westminster. We have a 
real ministry, too, which resigns and is recon- 
structed, on a moderate computation, five times 
a year; and the strength of our Opposition is 
refreshing. Among our M.P.s, it is true, are 
some who like to call themselves the “ ’orny- 
*anded sons of toil,” whose mission appears to 
consist chiefly in abuse of what they call the 
**kid-gloved aristocracy.” Personality is not 
an uncommon seasoner of our debates, and if we 
are sometimes found strengthening moral force 
with a physical argument between some honour- 
able members, this little Columbian habit will 
wear off in time. 

Descending a step, we have our mayor and 
corporation, and our ninth of November. Our 
civic rulers are much after the English type 
as regards capacity of mind and stomach. e 
are a community favourable to the sustenance of 
quack doctors, who advertise their panaceas as 
continuously as the humbugs of your older Eng- 
lish life ; and who, which is worse, get into parlia- 





ment. Our briefless barrister pines for the shy fee, 
and the lower sort of attorney flourishes. We 
have a Seven Dials, without its poverty, in the 
Chinese district of Little Bourke-street, a place 
of torment for the nose; but our streets are free 
from the misery and squalor which shock the 
stranger in London. We have a Royal Society, 
whose members read papers, and quarrel, and 
publish their transactions (omitting the quarrels), 
quite like European scientific bodies. Of course 
we have our upper and lower ten thousands, 
though of course, also, it is impossible that class 
distinctions should be so seanak markedin a new 
as in an old country. Still, the aristocracy of 
South Yarra are separated by as great a gulf 
from the dwellers in the other suburb of Col- 
lingwood, as that which divides Kensington 
from Hoxton. Our swells and belles imitate 
those of the original England to the best of 
their ability. The swells disport themselves 
in Collins-street (the Row and Regent-street 
combined) in pegtops, of which Mr. Poole would 
not be ashamed; and the belle, with a whale’- 
girth of crinoline, and a love of a bonnet, is tastes 
less enough to be approved by a Parisian modiste. 
We are not so possessed by great ideas of the 
future, as to have relinquished those habits in 
which we were brought up, of talking about 
other people’s affairs, and we accordingly in- 
dulge in this little pastime with an amiability 
and zest quite European. Our smallest com- 
munities are, as in the old country, the cleverest 
in this respect. We really do have balls and 
parties, at which we enjoy ourselves with due 
British solemnity, in orthodox broadcloth, with 
the thermometer at 85 deg. in the shade. As 
to other amusements, we have three theatres, 
at one of which there are regular opera seasons, 
and Mozart and Beethoven, Verdi and Flotow. 
At another, Macbeth is now being done, with 
the ghosts of Dircks and Pepper. We have a 
Tussaud’s, a Polytechnic, a Cremorne, and 
music-halls ; indeed, we are a very musical 
people, and keep up a Philharmonic Socicty, 
which gives concerts and oratorios very de- 
cently. We have a capital Botanical Garden, 
at which flower-shows are held, and the rudi- 
ments of zoological gardens are developing 
themselves. 

As to learning and literature, there is a uni- 
versity in Sydney, and we have a better one in 
Melbourne, where the undergrads wear real caps 
and gowns, attend or cut lectures, pass or are 
plucked, strictly in Oxford and Cambridge 
fashion. At these institutions we raise our own 
crops of parsons, doctors, and lawyers, and we 
have a system of Civil Service examinations 
quite in accordance with all modern English 
ideas on the subject. We have plenty of schools, 
good and bad, and at the head of them stand 
the two rival establishments called the Church 
of England Grammar School, and the Scotch 
Coliege. 

Our press is very active. In Melbourne alone 
we have three daily, and heaps of weekly, papers, 
while the diggings and other up-country journals 
are to be counted by scores. ‘These are all re- 
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spectably conducted, some with decided talent. 
The Argus, the best paper in the colony, some- 
times contains really excellent articles. The 
weekly papers are devoted to all sorts of interests, 
religious, agricultural, sporting; and there is a 
Melbourne Punch, which, though its illustra- 
tions would not be mistaken for those of 
Leech or Tenniel, is—considering the small 
field in which it has to work—wonderfully well 
sustained. Then there are two or three illustrated 
papers published monthly, to be sent home by 
the mails. Many attempts have been made to 
establish illustrated journals in Melbourne, but 
nearly all of them have failed. 

Some of our shops would do credit to the 
best trade thoroughfares of London, and in them 
is to be found every novelty, within two months 
of its appearance in England. 

Between four and five thousand of us are 
volunteers—artillery, cavalry, engineers, rifles, 
and naval brigade—and we are about as efficient, 
and have about as great an idea of our military 
appearanee and talent, as you fellows wiio volun- 
teer in England. We have our reviews and our 
annual encampments on the Werribee plains, 
near Geelong ; and we are told by our inspecting 
officers that “they never saw regular troops 
execute, &c.” So that, altogether, we glorify 
ourselves as you do. 

Besides volunteering, our youth are wont to 
invigorate themselves with cricket, football, and 
all the other games in which Young England 
delights. Cricket is exceedingly popular among 
us; witness our match with the All England 
Eleven, and their second visit to us, shortly to 
be made. 

We are acharitable people too. The chief 
public establishments in this way are the Bene- 
volent Asylum, the Hospital, and the Yarra 
Bend (so called from being prettily situated at 
a bend of the river Yarra) Lunatic Asylum. 
There are plenty of other hospitals and the like, 
in different parts of the colony. 

Having a proper regard to appearances, we 
have decorated our city with some very fine public 
buildings, Our treasury, club-house, and some 
of our banks, are very handsome, as are also 
many of our merchants’ stores or warehouses. 
The Houses of Parliament, the new Post-ofiice, 
the University, and the Public Library, will be, 
when completed, creditable to our architects. 
People who come out to this other England 
with rather green ideas about “life in the bush,” 
and so on, are amazed when they find what 
manner of place Melbourne is. 

As to our means of communication, we really 
do not paddle from harbour to harbour, and up 
‘| and down rivers, in canoes, or make overland 
| journeys entirely on foot or horseback; but we 
have plenty of good steamers, coaches, and rail- 
ways, and some fine engineering works connected 
with the last. There is a complete system of tele- 
graphic communication within and between the 
different colonies. Melbourne streets are noisy 
with Hansoms and omnibuses, but the principal 
vehicle for passenger traffic is what is known us 
the “low-backed car.” ‘This vehicle contains two 





seats, running, not fore and aft, but athwartships, 
accommodates five besides the driver, has a 
light roof with curtains in case of need, and is 
drawn by a single horse. There was a very 
good specimen of one of these cars in the 
last Exhibition. Most people who come out, 
appear at first to look upon themselves as a 
superior race of beings, and qualified to instruct 
us on many points. A “new chum,” as recent 
arrivals are called, is known at once by the “ old 
hands.” His elegant saunter, his very new 
clothes, and his air of affability and patronage, 
mark him out unmistakably. But the new 
chum, like the Indian griff, is soon brought to 
his level, and soon becomes qualified to instruct 
his friends, on his return home, as to the real 
state of things in the England far away over the 
waters. 





ABOARD THE EVELEEN BROWN. 





I THINK it was in the summer of eighteen 
hundred and thirty-seven that I became pos- 
sessor of the cutter yacht Barberina, of South- 
ampton. A liberal measurement of the craft 
would have fixed her burden at something more 
than three-quarters of a ton, while her price was 
ten pounds and a row with the out-going pro- 
prietor—who, with a stinginess more befittin, 
one of his natural profession (a lollipop merchant 
than a true son of the sea, sought to eliminate the 
mainsail from our bargain, as if that article were 
a superfluous “store,” which might, or might 
not, ~ occasionally required. 

Moderate as these terms may appear, I am 
disposed to think that the proprietor aforesaid 
(who had christened his yacht after an animated 
sweetmeat that played about the shop, and had 
always treacly fingers) took advantage of my 
innocence in nautical matters to the extent of 
several pounds. 

I cannot say that he lavished many praises 
upon his craft. I was simply won by a manner 
he had of putting his head on one side, and re- 
marking that she sat “like a duck” upon the 
water. According to his report, she not only 
sat, but rode, turned, and even stood up on the 
same model. I had never especially noticed a 
duck’s seat. If that fowl, when sedentary, rests 
upon its base, so, certainly, did the Barberina. 
Unless, however, water percolates freely through 
every pore of a duck’s frame—unless a duck, 
when tacking, invariably misses stays—unless a 
duck, when swimming, creates a disturbance in 
the ocean not inferior to that of a powerful tug, 
but without the accompanying progress, there 
(with the seat) all resemblauce ends. 

These little peculiarities revealed themselves 
to my after observation. Meanwhile, my first 
act, after forwarding my yacht to the metropolis, 
and thence to Brighton, by the goods train, was 
to endeavour to effect a change of name. Whiy 
upon earth should I call my yacht Barberina, 
and lay myself open to the suspicion of being 
attached to some mysterious nymph bearing that 
hideous appellation ? 
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I never could fully under- 
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stand the difficulty I encountered in that matter. 
Whether the maritime authorities who inspected 
my ship’s “papers” had an especial relish for 
the name of Barberina, or whether they antici- 
pated some serious danger to the customs de- 
partment in the proposed alteration, at all events 
the trouble it cost me to transform Barberina 
into—well, into Eveleen Brown—is almost in- 
conceivable. 

I confided my vessel to the care of a gentle- 
man whose name, if the pronunciation of his 
beach-faring brethren could be trusted, was 
Jarsper. The boatmen of Brighton are a re- 
markable and distinctive race of men. A gene- 
ration having passed away since the period of 
which I write, t trust I shall not be wounding 
any individual susceptibilities, if I dwell for a 
moment on their singular characteristics. 

The Brighton boatman whose type I would 
present, has generally served seventeen months, 
neither more nor less, in the royal navy. How 
and why he entered, under what circumstances 
quitted, and what exploits he performed in that 
service, are, together with the precise name of 
his ship, points enveloped in mystery. He has 
a wife and nine small children, who never grow 
any bigger, possibly because of the insufficient 
nutriment obtained from skate, winkles, and 
starfish, on which, if the family father is to be 
believed, they principally subsist. He has neither 
baptismal nor family name, in proof of which 
rather startling fact, I may mention that my 
five most intimate friends were known respec- 
tively as “Tim,” “Jarsper,” ‘The Shepherd,” 
“ Streaky,” and “ Bubs,” all titles conferred on 
them by their fraternity. I had entertained 
some doubts on the subject of Bubs, till reas- 
sured by that gentleman’s emphatic declaration 
that it “‘warn’t his name, leastways, not as he 
know’d on,” though he never answered to any 
other. 

I took some pains to discaver the secret 
principle which governed beach-nomenclature. 
All, however, that I could ascertain was, that 
Tim was so called because he had espoused a 
Mrs. Juniper; the Shepherd, for so much as, 
many years ago, a gentleman had presented him 
with an aged vest of the plaid bearing that 
“——~ name; and Streaky, seeing that he 
iad beguiled a part of his seventeen months’ 
naval service, by tattooing himself, like a 
savage, from head to foot. “Jarsper” and 
“ Bubs,” being pure fancy names, defied inves- 
tigation. 

The Brighton boatman has two especial forms 
of invitation. 

The fair weather : 

“Take a retch (reach) off, sir? Fine breeze.” 
An unconscious warning, which must have re- 
curred with painful distinctness to many a pallid 
citizen, receding from the steadfast shore. 

The foul weather : 

“Seen that ‘ere curious fish what-our boats 
brought in o’ Toosday, sir? Tuppence.” 

Boats—in the plural—to suggest the idea of 
one having proved inadequate to the towage of 
the struggling monster ashore. The animal— 





need I add ?—turns out to be a dogfish, some 
twenty-four inches in length, and about as in- 
teresting to coast-frequenters as a whiting. 

The Brighton boatman is never known to beg ; 
for, although mendicancy is with him a confirmed 
habit, it is simply argumentative, based, as it 
were, completely on hypothesis. 

*Sposen any gel’man would give me two 
shillen towards a new mainsle, I’d do a good job 
among they mackarel-boats next year, sir.” 

“* Happen some gel’man ’ood rise ’alf-a-crown, 
Td——” &c. &e. 

It is difficult to resist a perpetual suggestion. 
Hence, it was only when I discovered that 
“rising” half-a-crown meant, in reality, sinking 
that amount in the hopeless va of Mr. 
Bubs’s pocket, that I finally hardened into 
stone. 

Perhaps, however, the most extraordinary 
feature in the history of this singular tribe, is 
the existence among them of oa an—I am at 
a loss what to call it—a mysterious imperson- 
ality, a shadowy power, an influence felt—and 
felt severely—yet never seen, and distinguished 
by the familiar title of “My Pardner.” The 
professional interests of Brighton boatmen, like 
those of all rivals in trade, are, prima facie, 
opposed to each other. ‘Ihe office of My 
Pardner seems to be to reconcile these, so far at 
least as is requisite to form a powerful league 
and combination against the general public. 

By way of illustration, let us imagine Streaky, 
while touting on the promenade, having be- 
guiled a couple of City gentlemen into under- 
taking a voyage to the remote haven of Shore- 
ham, and back to that of Bedford-square. These 
unfortunate persons are forthwith conveyed on 
board a vessel with a bottom as flat as a card- 
table—displaying, though still upon the strand, 
a perfect cloud of canvas, likewise a board, 
intimating that the “Swallow” sails every day, 
not absolutely tempestuous, at “ half-past eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon,” as though it were 
necessary to guard against the probability of 
some holiday-lounger applying for a cruise about 
midnight. 

There must surely be some neglect in striking 
this vessel’s bell, for it is now past one o’clock, 
she is still in full sail on the beach, and our two 
enterprising navigators, her sole tenants, are 
beginning to evince signs of dissatisfaction. 
Streaky, touting off and on in short tacks, has 
his eye upon them, however, and having, by a 
sudden stroke of fortune, captured three more 

risoners all in a lump, conducts them on board ; 
ut, to the astonishment of the whole party, 
himself modestly retires. 

Some misgiving apparently visits the mind of 
one of the City gentlemen. 

“Heh! Halloo! <Ain’t this your boat, my 
man ?”? 

“Well, sir, ’tis Tim’s Pardner’s,” is the reply. 
* My boat’s out, which a lady and two young 
gents is a rowing to Kemp Town. Of she goes! 
Yea-ho !” 

And Streaky, aided by two brown-faced giants, 
who have apparently shot up from the shingle, 
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and a small young lady in fril!ed trousers, with 
a spade in one hand and a cake in the other, 
sets his back against the wall-sided Swaliow, 
and edges her into the wave. The brown-faced 
men jump on board, and off she does go. But, 
on her return with her pale freight, Streaky is 
found on the beach, so manifestly expectant 
of a shilling that the demoralised beings he 
assists to land will change a sovereign to give it 
him ? 

The result is identical if, on the next ocea- 
sion, the visitor pointedly demands Streaky’s 
own boat for a row. In accordance with the 
universal rule, Streaky exhibits the most marked 
reluctance to enter the craft, supposed to be 
his own ; but at length, and on protest, does so, 
accompanied by a mysterious individual who 
not two seconds before was invisible. This 
person uses his oar with a careless professional 
air; but never utters a sound, saving once, 
when, at a jocular remark from one of the com- 

any, he gives vent to a sort of hoarse whinny, 
ike a colt with a cold, and immediately resumes 
his fixed expression. On the boat’s return, the 
strange man stalks silently away, and Streaky 
receives the money, but with such a look 
of discontent that the customer is provoked 
to ask : 

Well, what’s the matter? Isn’t that right ?” 

“Yes, sir, all right. We doesn’t get much 
out of this here.” 

“* What do you mean ? Isn’t the boat yours ?” 

“Well, sir, *tis actiwally Tim’s Pardner’s. 
The Shepherd’s out a fishing with mine.” 

In like manner, every attempt—however well 
planned—to embark in Tim’s boat results in a 
voyage in the Shepherd’s, which, eventually turn- 
ing out to be chartered on behalf of Bubs, has 
been remitted by that gentleman to Jarsper, 
the entire proceeds waiting in the coffers of the 
Pardner, who graciously permits Messrs. Jarsper, 
Shepherd, Tim, Streaky, and Bubs to appropriate 
to themselves whatever extra coin any gel’man 
will “rise.” 

Jarsper, and occasionally Bubs, had an incon- 
venient habit of fixing upon you in the full tide 
of fashion that swept the esplanade, and if you 
sought to fend them off with a nod and a 
quickened step, defeating this manceuvre by 
promptly turning, adapting their faces to yours, 
= plunging at once into topics weathery and 

shy. 

“Jarsper,” I said, impressively, on one of 
these occasions, halting suddenly, “ business 
has been slack of late. That there are rock- 
whiting to be caught on what you call the 
Finny-ground, I make no question. Porpoises 
were off the pier on Thursday, and I hope that 
the structure and general appearance of that 
edifice met with their entire approval. If any 
gentleman—I don’t think he will—should step 
across the walk, and beg your acceptance of five 
shillings, it might, or might not, go towards the 
purchase of a new ‘spritsle.” But, as these 
matters are really your concern, not mine, as I 


can neither take a reach off, nor rise half-a-crown, 


it is in your own interests that I strongly advise 





you to resume your natural position off the old 
ship, and keep a bright look-out for other 
victims than he who has now the honour of 
wishing you good morning.” 

Jarsper did not understand me. I did not 
expect he would. But, in his astonishment, he 
allowed me to walk quietly away, nor did he 
ever again offer to disturb my promenade. 

It was in consequence of this delicacy that I 
selected Jarsper as the especial custodian of the 
Eveleen Brown (born Barberina), on the ex- 
press understanding that the mysterious Pardner 
should be entirely excluded from the business. 
Moreover, I had known Jarsper from my child- 
hood, a period which he seemed to consider had 
not fully elapsed, his manner still retaining 
some tinge of that patronage which had directed 
my marine studies in earlier years. Jarsper 
could never comprehend the mighty change 
which lies between twelve years old and 
twenty. 

* Pull fo yer, Dick!” bawled Jarsper, one 
day, to a dashing lieutenant of dragoons, whom 
he had last seen as a boy with turn-down 
collars. (“ Dick” and I were taking a reach 
off, in Jarsper’s, that is, Tim’s Pardner’s boat, 
in memory of old times, and my friend was 
steering.) 

“Confound his impadence!” growled the 
gallant officer in my ear. “ At least, he might 
have said ‘keep her away.’ ” 

Although the Eveleen Brown cost but ten 
pounds to buy, she cost thirty-five to repair. 
She wanted so many new things, that, upon the 
whole, it would have been more economical to 
have sunk her and built another. When all 
was done, her propensity for admitting the 
ocean was as strong as ever. I never saw such 
avessel; the water seemed to enter through the 
solid boards. 

“Pay her well,” suggested Jarsper; “ you 
can’t do nuthen more.” 

I did pay her, and Jarsper too; but the 
Eveleen Brown defied pitch, and leaked away as 
merrily as ever. Paying did not pay. All I 
could do was to provide the means of pumping ; 
and as the Eveleen, to do her justice, drank 
with great regularity, and never required pump- 
ing under three-quarters of an hour, I knew 
exactly when it became necessary to examine 
the well. 

My great delight was to go out entirely 
alone. As the sheets all led aft, I was able 
to trim and manage my sails without quitting 
the helm. Many and many a day have I thus 
vs upon the waters, and if I did not ac- 
tually— 
. Watch all night to see unfold 
Heaven's gates, and CEthon snort his morning gold, 
I was, at all events, not long behind that fiery 
steed—often, weather permitting, not returning 
ashore till dusk. 

One drawback to these excursions was the 
perpetual putting forth of a small fleet of boats, 
on pretence that I and my little craft were in 
need of assistance. Whenever I saw these 
speculative salvors bearing down upon me, I 
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always knew that business on the beach was 
fearfully slack, or else that certain threatening 
appearances in the weather had really escaped 
my observation, and made a speedy return ad- 
visable. Nevertheless, there seemed to be 
something ignominious in being towed home 
by a common pleasure-boat, and I believe now, 
that I ran considerable risks in attempting to 
avoid this necessity. 

On the morning of the twenty-eighth of July, 
*thirty-seven, I had put to sea so early as almost 
to forestal my friend (thon, and actually met 
the sun upon the rosy wave. The breeze from 
the south-west was soft and steady, and I stood 
right out to sea till the summer haze began 
to shut out the shore—about six miles distant. 
Here I lowered my sails, pumped the Eveleen 
Brown, and lying down in the bottom on my 
coat, began to eat my breakfast, letting the boat 
drift as she would. It was now about half- 

ast six, and already beginning to grow warm. 

Vith the exception of a few thin white streaks 
in the heavens, and whatever might be meant 
by the peculiar haze I have mentioned, every- 
thing seemed to betoken one of those perfect 
days of summer which, commencing with a cool 
fresh breeze, melt to breathlessness at noon. 
Great then was my astonishment, when, glancing 
landward, I beheld six or seven boats, with 
Jarsper conspicuous in the van, making towards 
me under a press of sail. 

“This is really ¢oo absurd,” thought I. 
“Because they lost sight of me for a moment 
in the fog, they thought I had come to grief. 
Now, T’ll just give you a little dance, my 
friends.” 

My sails were hoisted in a minute, and with 
nearly a two-mile start, away I dashed before 
the wind. The Eveleen Brown, as though in- 
spired with an idea similar to my own, behaved 
in a manner I have never witnessed before or 
since, and went hissing through the water with 
an actual speed which promised to make the 
chase, if persevered with, a protracted one. 

With the assistance of my glass, I could 
detect Jarsper standing in the bow of his boat, 
and making frantic gestures in the direction, as 
I thought, of a couple of seagulls; but as there 
was nothing in the evolutions of those fowls to 
create alarm, I merely set my little gaff-topsail, 
and cracked on. Hereupon, I observed Jarsper 
make one frenzied movement, as though to cast 
himself overboard; then, putting about, return 
shorewards, followed by his consorts. 

I was now off Kemp Town. The breeze had 
freshened, shifted a little eastward, and dis- 
persed the fog. I was considerably elated at 
my success, and the idea suddenly occurred to 
me of running up Channel as far as Sand- 
gate, where a part of my family were at the 
time residing. 

The distance, as far as I could guess, was 
about seventy-five miles. It would be, of course, 
a two days’ voyage ; but, with the present wind, 
and nearly a whole flood-tide before me, there 
was almost a certainty of making Hastings by 
two or three in the afternoon. Acting upon this 








determination, I shaped my course for Beachy 
Head, weathered that point about noon in safety, 
and then, the sea having risen rather unplea- 
santly, hauled in nearer the shore. I had been 
compelled to take in my topsail, and one reef of 
the mainsail ; but the Eveleen Brown had com- 
ported herself nobly, and, despite the ruffled sea, 
had not required more pumping than on ordi- 
nary occasions. 

For a moment the idea occurred to me of 
landing at Eastbourne ; but the breeze being fair 
and steady, and having yet many hours of day- 
light, I abandoned the prudent thought, and 
stood away for Hastings. Before, however, I 
was off St. Leonard’s, I had reason to repent 
this resolution. With the making of the ebb- 
tide, the sea had roughened considerably, not 
only retarding the progress of my small craft, 
but occasionally sending over her low bulwarks 
very embarrassing contributions to the water 
she already contained. To add to my annoyance, 
the wind, though light, was becoming foul. I 
did not think it possible to beat up to Hastings, 
and, after a moment’s irresolution, put the 
Eveleen’s nose about, and made direct for the 
nearest shore. But, alas! on nearing it, there 
was no landing for‘me. A surf, such as I could 
not have imagined would have risen so speedily, 
was breaking on the rocky strand, and one 
huge wave, that sent a sheet of snow twenty 
yards up the beach, convinced me that my 
cockleshell would be inevitably swamped in any 
attempt to land. There was nothing for it but 
to stand out once more to sea. 

The next three hours were truly miserable. 
During this interval, it needed all my care to 
keep the wretched little craft from broaching to. 
The tide, now once more running to the east- 
ward, swept me past my intended haven; but 
I had great hopes of finding an even better 
refuge at Rye, about the angle of the bay, 
and, by dint of sculling, got, as I considered, 
near enough to the land to discover the narrow 
entrance. 

Owing, however, to the waning light, I failed 
to do this. Although within half a mile of the 
beach, no opening could I discover in that 
brown bulwark, on which the waves were break- 
ing with a very unpleasant roar. 

It was now as dark as it intended to be ; when, 
as I was coasting slowly along, a light, like a 
mighty star, sprang suddenly out of the gloom, 
right ahead. 

* Hurrah!” I shouted. “ Folkestone !” 

The tide and wind both setting me in that 
direction, I steered at once for the friendly 
beacon, not heeding that the shore slipped away 
presently altogether from my lee, as I was aware 
that the land about this point trended con- 
siderably to the northward. 

At what period I became conscious of the 
rather serious nautical mistake I was commit- 
ting, I cannot precisely remember. I think it 
must have been when I suddenly detected, at 
an immense distance and in a totally different 
direction, an assemblage of lights, which L 
recognised as being, beyond all question, those 
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of Folkestone. For what, then, had I been 
steering ? 

In coasting along from Rye to Dungeness, 
the brilliant pharos of Cape Grisnez, on the 
French coast, appears exactly ahead. Having 
no compass to direct my course, and the land 
being all but invisible, 1, in place of rounding 
Dungeness, and hauling to the northward, had 
continued to stand right on across the Channel, 
until (according to my after calculations) L was 
at least twelve miles from shore. 

Just as I arrived at this conviction, the breeze 
died entirely away. The sea, too, had fallen. 
There was nothing but a heavy harmless ground 
swell. A change, however, might occur at any 
moment, and, should it be for the worse, the 
chance of making Folkestone in a little, open, 
leaky boat, were but indifferent. There was 
but one course to pursue. I handed my sails, 
pumped the Eveleen free, drained the last 
drops in my wine-flask, and, seizing my sculls, 
turned the boat’s head shoreward, and set to 
work. 

The Eveleen Brown was a heavy puller at the 
best. Those four hours’ labour were the severest 
I have ever known. Often I was obliged to pause 
a few moments from sheer exhaustion; and in 
these intervals felt, in that watery solitude and 
silence, intensely alone. It is said that those 
whose duty it is to keep watch at night are wit- 
nesses of many a strange phenomenon in sea 
and air. It may be that fatigue and excitement 
prompted my imagination, but at all events both 
my ear and eye were sensible of impressions I 
could not understand —singular gleams and 
sweeps of light, rushes, and sighing cadences, 
with now and then a deep booming plunge, and 
one peculiar sound which twice recurred close 
at hand, and was comparable to nothing but 
some monstrous denizen of the deep coming up, 
with a mighty gurgling gasp, to breathe. 

So worn was I before reaching land, that it 
was more by the weight of my body than by 
muscular action of the arms that I still con- 
tinued to row; and never shall I forget the re- 
lief I experienced in hearing the first weleome 
sounds of land—the bark of a dog. I pulled 
for that bark. It seemed to proceed from the 
neighbourhood of a whitish patch of shore. A 
few minutes yet, and the Eveleen grounded on 
a small spit of white sand. 

I was dreamily conscious of being assisted 
out of the boat by several men of great breadth 
and stature—of being hoarsely questioned as to 
my name and object—of ra ate down on the 
beach without reply—of good-natured giants 
placing coats over me, and others under my 
head—of reviving in a few minutes, giving a 
satisfactory account of myself and views, being 
assisted up to a sort of cave in the cliff, used 
by the navvies at work on the then incomplete 
railway as a refreshment-room, and there par- 
taking of some of the most execrable beer ever 
surely poured down human throat; but, to mine, 
nectar, 

More distinctly do I recal to mind re-embark- 


auspices of the coast-guard; and, having but 
three miles of my course to retrace, arriving at 
Sandgate to breakfast. 





FAREWELL TO THE HOLY LANDS. 
(Twelfth Century.) 


Ho, trumpets sound! 
And around, around 
With the red wine yet once more, friends. 
Then to stirrup and selle, 
And, fare ye well, 
And fast to the ships on the shore, friends. 


King Baldwin hath ta’en 
His own again. 
And shout for the brave right hands 
That have won so well 
From the infidel 
God’s ground in the Holy lands ! 


Here’s first of all 
To the Amiral, 
And fair weather to him and his bark: 
For a king among kings 
Is the lion with wings, 
The lion of stout Saint Mark ! 


And here’s to the worth 
Of the West and the North, 
And the hearts of the North and the West! 
And the eyes and the lips 
Of those sweet she-slips 
Of the East, that we each loved best! 


Praise me the dame 
Whose sweet Southern name 
I never could learn how to say, 
Tho’ I well know the bliss 
Of her sweet Southern kiss, 
That kiss’d better knowledge away : 


And I'll pledge you the Greek 
Learn’d lady’s cheek 

And her deep and dark eye-glance, 
Whose praises you sung 
In the great Latin tongue 

Thro’ the gardens of golden Byzance, 


Hi! shine out afar, 
Thou red even-star ! 
Shine over the seas and sands, 
And light me again 
To the wood, hill, and plain, 
Where my own good castle stands. 


In Thiiringenwald, 
In Thiiringenwald, 
The nightingale calls for me 
Thro’ the clear spring night, 
When the walls gleam bright, 
To the moon o’er the long dark lea. 


Over the Baltic, 
Black, basaltic, 
Grim, with the wind in his grip, 
Your castle awaits, 
Behind barr’d gates, 
The sound of that horn at your hip. 


Like a snowdrop, all, 
Shy, white, and small, 
At the window your little daughter 
Is at watch for a sail, 
When the sun sets pale 





ing, in two hours’ time, under the immediate 





On the great Suevonian water, 
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But in Thiiringenwald, 
In Thiringenwald, 
There my good wife waits for me, 
While the nightingale sings 
To her, sweet strange things 
Of the deeds done over the sea. 


Shine even-star! 
Shine fair and far 

To the silvery Northern climes! 
Biow sea-breeze sweet, 
Blow home, and greet 

My lady ten thousand times! 


Farewell to our Leader! 
Farewell to you, Cedar 

On Lebanon! Farewell, too, 
Cyprus and Sicily ! 
Beck not so busily, 

Ve shall not weigh anchor for you, 


You siren maids 
In the scented shades 
Of your rose-bearing gardens yonder ! 
We have wives over there 
Of our own, as fair, 
More fair, as I think, and fonder. 


For the rest of my life, 
Save my hunting-knife 
No weapon will I wear now ; 
And, you old sea-hare,* 
You shall henceforth bear 
Your seal spear only for show. 


We will hang up our mail 
On a great gold nail, 
And dispute which is bruised the sorest. 
In a doublet of green 
I will follow my Queen 
Thro’ the old Thiringian Forest. 


Ho! trumpet sound! 
Dash the wine to the ground! 
I have pledged, and will pledge you no more, friend. 
Houp! into the selle! 
And fare ye well, 
For see yonder my ship on the shore, friend. 





THE NILE AND ITS NOBLE SAVAGES. 

I Ave endeavoured, says Cartarn SPEKE, on 
the first page of his Journal of the Discovery of 
the Source of the Nile, accurately to describe 
naked Africa. Africa, in those places where it 
has not received the slightest impulse, whether 
for good or for evil, from European civilisation. 
And now that Captain Speke has done s0, let 
our endeavour be to repeat in a few words the 
substance of his story. 

The whole continent of Africa he compares as 
to its ups and downs to a dish turned upside 
down. There isa central plateau, a surrounding 
ridge, and a slope down from that mountain 
ridge to the flat strip of land bordering the sea. 
But of course it is not all uniform as a dish- 
bottom. There are lakes in the central plateau 
which, when the rains flood them, form rivers 
that cut through the flanking hills and find their 





* “Fortes prope ripas nati 
Cagnomento non irati 
Leporum lacustrium.” 

J. V. ScHEFFEL. 
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way down to the sea. In the middle of the 

lateau, around the head of the Tanganyika 
an are high hills of a clayey sandstone, pro- 
bably the old Mountains of the Moon. At the 
northern end of the plateau, instead of the rim 
of hills, there is a general shelving down of the 
level of the country from the equator to the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

The rains that fill the lakes, at five degrees 
south latitude, last during all the six months 
that the sun is in the south: a like rule is said 
to prevail at five degrees north. On the equator, 
where there is also the rain-bearing influence of 
the Mountains of the Moon, it rains more or 
less all the year round. The winds with an 
easterly tending deflect north and south, follow- 
ing the sun, and are cold enough in the dry 
season to make the climate pleasant; besides 
that, the central region is on a plateau lifted 
three thousand feet above the sea level. The 
rains on the equator, under a vertical sun, 
maintain a constantly profuse growth of vegeta- 
tion. This gradually decreases northward and 
southward. Five degrees south, where there 
are six months’ drought, the natives suffer 
famine if they do not lay by, stores during 
the fertile season to support them when the 
rains are gone, but they lay by only and barely 
store till the next rains, none caring or daring 
to hoard larger wealth for his chief or his 
neighbours to take from him. The natives are 
found nowhere in dense communities, but gene- 
rally distributed over the country in tribes under 
a government that is mostly patriarchal, some 
tribes being pastoral, more being agricultural. 
There are absolute district chiefs, with their 
councils of greybeards and village chiefs, but 
except among the Wahuma, otherwise called 
Gallas, or Abyssinians, the travellers found no 
kings. In each community the small govern- 
ment revenues are only for the support of the 
chief and his greybeards; thus the chief may 
have a right of free drinking from the village 
brews, right also to a tusk and some of the meat 
of each elephant that is killed among his people, 
or all the leopard, lion, and zebraskins. Every 
chief takes toll—or Hongo, in the plural Ma- 
hongo—at discretion, upon merchandise brought 
into his country, and has a right to the property 
of all persons within his territory who are con- 
demned and burnt or speared for sorcery. The 
several tribes of Central Africa do not differ 
essentially. They all fight a great deal with one 
another; half-brothers of a polygamist father 
fight together after his death over the dis- 
tribution of his slaves and cattle; while the 
custom of slavery tends also in itself to 
keep up a strife that keeps down popula- 
tion. Moreover, men who have slaves become 
doubly lazy through the dread of seeming 
slavish; they avoid work, and leave to the 
women the task of assisting the slaves in brew- 
ing, cooking, grinding corn, the making of pots 
and baskets, care of the household, labour in the 
fields. Women are property. In the name of 
dowry, the price for a wife is paid in siaves, 
cows, goats, fowls, brass wire, or beads. A 
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wife can return to her father by refunding the 
dowry, or she can be sent home by her husband, 
who then has a right to receive half his dowry 
back. Polygamy is the rule, and children are 
wealth. Both sons and daughters cook for the 
house, the daughters more than the sons ; then 
daughters become also saleable as wives, and 
sons are fellow combatants, besides being sup- 
porters of their parents in old age. 

The negroes of Central Africa give up their 
minds to the influence of their magicians, or 
M’ganga, who may hinder the movements of a 
traveller at their discretion, by prophesying 
calamities if he set eyes upon the soil of any 
region. They divine with a cow’s or antelope’s 
horn, called Uganga, stuffed with a magic pow- 
der. Such a horn, when stuck in the ground 
before a village, is said to ward off attacks ofan 
enemy, and, if held in the magician’s hand, is 
said to enable him to discover anything that is 
stolen or lost. The people pay their magician 
for sticks, stones, or mud, which he has doctored 
for them. They believe that certain flowers 
held in the hand will guide them to anything 
lost ; that good luck and warning come to them 
in the voice of bird or beast. They build dwarf 
huts in their fields, and lay grain on them for the 
evil spirit; and their little churches for the 
spirits they call also Uganga. More rarely, 
when the magician has found by inspecting the 
blood and bones of a fowl flayed for the purpose 
that there will be war, a young child is flayed 
and laid across a path where all the warriors 
may step over it as they go forth to battle. 
Usually, however, they are content to step over 
a flayed goat. Another extreme form of bar- 
barous ceremonial is to lay a small child and a 
fowl both alive on a grating of sticks over a jar 
half full of water, cover them over with a second 
jar, and steam them like potatoes for a certain 
time. At the end of that time, if they be dead, 
a proposed war must be deferred; if living, it 
may at once be entered on. 

In Africa, after leaving the low country by 
the coast, one finds plenty of cows that yield 
a little milk, from which butter is made ; goats 
also are common, but there are fewer sheep, and 
those ill bred and lanky, with longfat tails. Fowls 
abound, a few Muscovy ducks are imported, 
also pigeons and cats. There are many small 
dogs, and in some places afew donkeys. At the 
proper season there is hunting of the wild 
elephant, buffalo, giraffe, zebra, pigs. and ante- 
lopes, or shooting with arrows at small birds, 
and guinea-fowls. But with animal life and 
vegetation at their command—if only they knew 
how to command it, and had sufficient provi- 
dence and industry—the native tribes of Central 
Africa frequently suffer from famine, and are 
found eating dogs, cats, rats, porcupines, snakes, 
lizards, tortoises, locusts, and wild ants: or, are 
forced to seek the seeds of wild grapes, or to 
pluck wild herbs, fruits, and roots. ‘he traces 
of the prowling restless elephant are common 
in the woods, here and there lies a tree that it 
has amused him to knock down, but he himself 
is rarely seen. In every jungle there is the 





rhinoceros. The buffalo delights in the dark 
places where he can wallow in the mud, and 
browse and drink at ease. That taste for a 
mud-bath, the wild pig shares with him. The 
hippopotamus is found wherever there is water 
to float him. In all open forests and plains, 
where the villages are not too frequent, and 
the grass is not too long, are the giraffe, the 
zebra, and the antelope. The lion, a sneakish 
beast, is seldom heard, more rarely seen. 
Thievish hyenas abound ; leopards, less common, 
are the terror of the villagers. Foxes are not 
numerous, but the native traveller is often 
terrified by their ill-omened bark. Porcupines, 
although not numerous, are widely spread, and 
so are hares, of about half the size of English 
hares. There are no rabbits. Squirrels and 
monkeys keep out of sight among the trees. 
Tortoises and snakes, and huge and little snails in 
great variety, craw] about after the rains. Lizards 
abound. Wild cats and animals of the ferret 
kind destroy the small game, of which guinea-fowl 
is the most abundant. Partridges are common, 
but quails rare, and there are very many little 
birds where there is water. There are few mice, 
but many rats feed in the fields, and on the 
stores of men. In open plains are the ostrich, 
and the bustard, and the florikan. Ducks and 
snipe do not like Africa; geese and storks are 
found only where there is most water. There 
are few vultures, but many hawks and crows. 

It was chiefly by help of the men freed from 
slavery, or the Wanguana, who worked for them 
as hired servants, that Captains Speke and 
Grant were enabled to assure their discovery of 
the true source of the Nile. The Wanguana 
are born Africans, who usually, after having 
been caught in wars and sold to the Arabs for 
cloth beads or brass wire, have been taken to 
the Zanzibar market, and resold like horses to 
the highest bidder, then kept in bondage by 
their new master, circumcised as Mussulmans, 
fed, clothed, and kindly treated. After a time, 
when a suiliciently strong tie of mutual in- 
terest and regard has been established, such 
slaves are commonly trusted far away in the 
interior to buy for their master, slaves and 
ivory. By Mahometan law, at his master’s 
death a slave is free, but in Zanzibar he is 
usually willed to the next heir. The slaves at 
Zanzibar are physically stronger and more 
numerous than the Arabs who hold them, but 
they accept their position without question, and 
even think it would be dishonest to run away 
from a man who has bought them in the usual 
course of trade. When freed, at his master’s 
death, the slave in Zanzibar takes service in some 
vessel : an employment he likes, and from which 
he looks down on other Africans as savages; or he 
will serve some other merchant as a porter, and 
when he has saved money enough begins a trade 
of his own in slaves—the commodity most easily 
come by—and ivory. But the Wanguana are 


spoilt children without consciences, arrived at 
man’s estate ; they are strong, brave, frivolous, 
and lazy lounging cheats. 





In their talk these African tribes have a fixed 
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use of prefixes Wa-, M-, U-, and Ki-, according 
to which Wa-gogo means the people of Gogo, 
M-gogo is a Gogo man, U-gogo the country of 
Gogo, and Ki-gogo the language of Gogo. 

And now for the successful journey to the 
Source of the Nile. On the thirtieth of July, 
eighteen ’fifty-eight, Captain Speke had dis- 
covered the great equatorial lake, Victoria 
N’yanza, lying chiefly south of the equator, and 
three thousand seven hundred and forty: feet 
above the sea level. This lake he believed to 
be the long-sought source of the Nile. And so, 
with his old friend and fellow-sportsman in 
India, Carrarn Grant, for a comrade, and with 
a grant from government to sustain him in his 
enterprise, Captain Speke left England again to 
prove the truth of his opinion, reached Zanzibar, 
crossed from Zanzibar to the mainland, and in 
October, eighteen hundred and sixty, passed 
through the region known as Uzaramo. His 
caravan consisted of a corporal and nine pri- 
vates, Hottentots, small, weakly, and burden- 
some; a jemadar and twenty-five privates, 
Beluchs, these latter being only an escort, 
offered by the Sultan of Zanzibar, through 
Uziramo. Then again of the regular expedition 
there was an Arab caravan captain directing 
seventy-five freed slaves, there were a hundred 
negro porters and their leader, twelve untrained 
mules laden with ammunition-boxes, three don- 
keys for the sick, and two-and-twenty goats. 
Ten men who had received bounty money ran 
away because they believed the white men to 
be eannibals, who were taking them into the 
interior to eat them. These took their money 
with them; but another man put his hire down 
on the ground before he fled. After about 
a week’s march, eight more men decamped 
with the goats. Captain Speke’s duty on the 
march was to map the country, sketch, keep 
a diary, make geological and zoological collec- 
tions. Captain Grant made the botanical col- 
lections, attended to the thermometer, kept the 
rain-gauge, and undertook the photography ; but 
the photographic apparatus was soon sent back, 
as the heat to be endured in the little tent while 
preparing and fixing plates was too severe work 
for the climate. Captain Grant, therefore, sub- 
stituted sketching in water-colour. 

The way was next through the uplands of 
Usagara, where the lean people in a fertile land 
habitually fly before the sound of an approaching 
caravan, warned by their long experience of 
slave-hunting treachery. Captain Grant had 
his attack of fever without loss of time; it 
seized on him before the month was out, and 
instead of passing away after the first year, as 
Speke’s had done on the former journey, it 
stuek to him, recurring every fortnight till the 
journey ended. 

Having mounted by the hilly Usagara range 
to the more level lands of the interior, the 
travellers were in the wild region of Ugogo, 
where the people, of a ruddy brown black, are 
of the colour of a rich plum, form tembé or 
mud villages about all the water-springs, keep 
plenty of cattle, and farm enough to supply 


both themselves and the thousands who annually 
pass in caravans. But they are so avaricious 
and intrusive that caravans never enter their 
villages, but camp outside among the “ gouty- 
limbed trees” that often encircle these villages 
with a ring fence of thorns. The Ugogo were 
found partly famishing. The springs were so 
dry, that water fetched the price of the country 
beer; and the small stores of gan were being 
mixed with the monkey-bread seeds of the 
gouty-limbed tree. Captain Speke shot, one 
night, his first rhinoceros, and fetched his men 
to get its meat before the hungry Wagogo could 
find it. But the tough skin could hardly be 
cut through, before the Wagogo had gathered 
about the dead beast like vultures, and fallen to 
work on it among the men of the exploring 
party “ with swords, spears, knives and hatchets ; 
cutting and slashing, thumping and bawling, 
fighting and tearing, tumbling and wrestling up 
to their knees in filth and blood in the middle 
of the carcase. When a tempting morsel fell to 
the possession of any one, a stranger neighbour 
would seize and bear off the prize in triumph. 
Right was now a matter of mere might, and 
= it was,” says Captain Speke, “that it 
did not end in a fight between our men and the 
villagers. These might afterwards be seen, one 
by one, covered with blood, scampering home, 
each with his spoil—a piece of tripe, or liver, 
or lights, or whatever else it might have been 
his fortune to get off with.” A nice picture 
of the noble savage—always an ignoble crea- 
ture! In one day’s buffalo shooting Cap- 
tain Speke was three times charged upon by 
his game; then war was threatened by a 
native chief who could not extort all he desired 
in the hongo, or toll for use of the ground, that 
had to be argued over and settled at every 
village, as systematically as the European 
traveller must settle with his landlord at every 
hotel. Then followed eight successive marches 
through the wilderness, after the porters had 
already been reduced to living on wild herbs 
and white ants. Before the end of the next 
January (’sixty-one), when they had reached 
Unyamuezi, the Country of the Moon, more than 
half the explorers’ property had been stolen; 
the famine in the land had made the travelling 
expenses unprecedented ; twelve mules and the 
three donkeys were dead; one Hottentot was 
dead, five had returned, and, after a reinforce- 
ment on the way, more than a hundred men had 
deserted. 

The region known as Unyamuezi, or the 
Country of the Moon, is not much smaller than 
England. The natives have no historical tra- 
ditions, but their forefathers were first called, 
in ancient time by the Hindus who traded with 
the east coast of Africa, Men of the Moon, asso- 
ciated with whom there first arose what was 
written of the Mountains of the Moon. These 
men are now, as they were in ancient time, the 
greatest traders in Africa; they are the only 
people of the interior who, for love of trade and 
change, will leave their own country as porters, 





and account it a pleasure to go down to the 
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coast. Their country is a high plateau, three or 
four thousand feet above the sea level, with 
little out-cropping hills of granite, and many 
fertilising springs in the valleys. They have a 
rich iron ore in sandstone, they smelt it and work 
it up expertly, make cotton clothes in looms of 
their own, and keep many flocks and herds. But 
the Men of the Moon, who are blacker than 
their neighbours, want pluck, are desperate 
smokers, and are much given to drink. The 
road to their country Captains Speke and Grant 
found to be held by a fine young brigand chief, 
Manua Sera, who had been a lawful chief forcibly 
deposed by the Arab traders because, on his 
accession, he laid unaccustomed tolls upon them. 
He was much liked for his generosity, by the 
Wanyamuezi, who would have done ae 
they could to restore him, and believed that he 
had a charmed life; but the Arabs, upon whom 
he was then, in revenge, levying black mail, were 
resolved to hunt him down. Famine was also 
among the Wanyamuezi, who were in all diree- 
tions lying about dead of starvation. But with 
all this liability to famine, Captain Speke heard 
of no cannibalism except among the Wabembe, 
who will give a goat to their neighbours for a 
sick or dying child, regarding such flesh as the 
best of all. 

With war as well as famine in the country, 
his remaining men sick, and the necessary 
force to secure independence of the natives 
during the rest of the march northward not 
procurable, Captain Speke, after a march for- 
ward, me to Kazé, where the Arabs 
were living in fresh terror of the victorious 
Manua Sera. Some negotiations for a peace 
were set on foot, but nothing came of them. 
Having secured a reinforcement of two-and- 
twenty men, Captain Speke returned to his com- 
rade Grant, whom he had left sick at Meninga, 
and found greatly recovered. They pushed on, 
plagued everywhere with extortion, theft, deser- 
tion, breach of faith. At the village of Mbisu 
they found peace being ratified between a small 
and a great chief, after a war which had lasted 
two years, during all which time the lists of 
those fallen in battle had amounted to three 
killed on each side. A caravan leader named 
Ungurue, or the Pig, was engaged here, and 
there was again delay over the difficult or vain 
search for porters. ‘The natives were not to be 
tempted even by three times the price usually 
paid by Arab traders. Supplies were not in- 
exhaustible, and the travellers pushed on to 
Nunda, where the chief, Ukulima, claimed of 
Grant four yards of cloth for walking round a 
dead lioness. It destroyed a charm, said Uku- 
lima. At Nunda was a caravan of Arabs, who 
said they had never come that way before, and 
never would again. They had lost five thousand 
dollars’ worth of beads by their porters running 
away with the loads, and were at a stand-still 
for want of men. Captain Speke himself, aban- 
doning all hope of getting a sufficient force 
about him, left Grant behind with the most 
honest man in the company for his attendant, 
and pushed on, reaching on the ninth of June 














the “palace” of M’yonga, the chief extortioner 
in those parts, and making terms with him for 
his own passage through the land, and for his 
sick brother’s passage afterwards, to join him 
free of all further charge. 

Through such experience, then, the explorer 
made his way across the Country of the Moon, 
and entered the next region of Uzinza, which is 
ruled by two Wahuma chieftains descended from 
the Abyssinian stock. The country here rises 
in high rolls that swell as they approach the 
Mountains of the Moon. Here, there was the 
old weary story of petty extortion. “The Pig” 
was offered ten necklaces a day in extra pay if 
he would avoid the villages and march steadily 
ten miles a day. Instead of doing so, he led 
the traveller into every robbers’ den, where the 
chief must have his drums beaten in token that 
the hongo had been paid, before more progress 
could be made. After being especially fleeced 
in Sorombo by a chief fvwm fy the next 
obstacle was the steady refusal of the whole 
camp to advance into what was regarded as an 
enemy’s country. Speke then returned to Grant, 
at Kazé, with a cough produced by the cold 
easterly winds of the plateau, that daily grew 
worse, so that he could not lie or sleep on either 
side. More beads and clothes were written for, 
with fifty armed men, which it would cost a 
thousand pounds to get and bring up to the 
scene of action. Then news came from Suwa- 
rora, a great chief in the district yet unexplored, 
that he had heard with displeasure of the un- 
friendly reports that had prevented the white 
man from advancing to visit him. A certain 
Lumeresi, getting the traveller as guest in his 
hut when he fell sick, made the most of his 
mpeaeiny to fleece. Nearly ten times the 
pay given 4 an Arab, presently became the hire 
of men, and as for the further hongo questions, 
seeing how sick of them the reader becomes, we 
may conceive how tedious they were to the 
travellers. 

But at last they forced their way to the beau- 
tiful country of Karague, where King Rumanika 
ordered that they should be fed in the villages at 
his own cost, and where there is no taxation of 
the traveller. His majesty is a well-made man, of 
the best Abyssinian a ; with a fine oval face, 
large eyes, and a high nose. It is his custom 
to shake hands like an Englishman. But it was 
a great wonder to him to see Captain Speke sit 
on an iron camp-chair ; he took it to be the white 
man’s throne, and cried thereat, “O, these 
Wazungu! these Wazungu! they know and do 
everything!” The wives of this king, and of 
the princes of his family, are fattened carefully 
up to the highest standard of court beauty. 
They sit on the floor in the beehive-shaped hut, 
with wooden pots of milk hanging on all the 
poles that support it, and are expected to sip 
at the milk incessantly, the father sometimes 
standing over a daughter of sixteen with a stick 
to keep her active at the unintermitted suck- 
ling. Constant swallowing of milk, and the 
complete avoidance of exercise, make the court 
ladies so big, that the fut hangs in puddings 
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from their joints, and a great queen—a very 

eat queen—thinks it much to stand upon all 
ours like a hog; to rise and stand on her two 
hind legs only, is more than with two people to 
help her she can always accomplish without 
fainting. One princess measured within an 
inch of two feet round the arm, and four feet 
four inches round the chest ; height about five 
feet eight. King Rumanika put his hospitality 
and good will into the best form, by assisting the 
desire of the travellers to learn the geography of 
his land, and the relation of the adjacent rivers 
and Jakes to the Mountains of the Moon. 

Some parallels to such old pictures as one 
finds in the Romance of Alexander, are to be 
met with at Karague. We think of the spear 
that none but the destined conqueror could 
draw from the earth, when Rumanika tells how 
one of his peasants found in the earth an iron 
like a carrot, but dig as he might and pull as 
he might, with others to help him, it would not 
be drawn out of the ground, and yet when Ru- 
manika went he lifted it without the smallest 
exertion. When Rumanika’s father, the great 
King Dagara, died, there was placed before his 
three sons a small light drum loaded with charms. 
Rumanika lifted it with his little finger; although 
neither of his brothers could, with their whole 
force, lift it from the ground. To this fable Ru- 
manika himself was a witness. He also told how 
the body of the deceased King Dagara was sewn 
in a cowskin and set afloat in a boat upon the 
lake until it decomposed, and then three maggots 
were taken from it and given in charge to the 
heir elect. One maggot turned into a lion, one 
into a leopard, and the other into a stick. Then 
the royal body was shut up in a hut with five 
living maidens and fifty cows, and the doorway 
was made fast for ever. 

Dagara’s father, Rumanika’s grandfather, 
lived so long that it was supposed he would 
never die, and at last he secured death for him- 
self by the use of charms. A young lion came out 
of the heart of his corpse and gave birth to other 
lions, who have been the defence of the land 
of Karague. When countries to the north 
threatened Dagara, he gathered together these 
lions, who were all obedient to his will, and 
swept the enemy away. Rumanika claimed 
also to have been, on his accession, to that part 
of the country where, if a prince sit down, the 
earth rises with him, telescope fashion, till it 
has hoisted him to the skies, whence, if he be 
found a proper person to inherit Karague, he is 
gently lowered again: if not, he is dropped and 
smashed. 

Dagara, his son told Speke, had wished to 
know what the centre of the earth was made of : 
so he dug into the ground behind his palace, a 
deep ditch that led from the palace to the cavern, 
but there he gave up the job of digging, and 
spent many days in his cavern without eating 
and drinking, turning himself sometimes into a 
young man, sometimes into an old one. One of 
Rumanika’s scientific questions was whether 
the moon made different faces to laugh at us 
upon earth. 


Leaving with Rumanika, his friend Captain 
Grant, who was then too ill to travel, Captain 
Speke passed on into Uganda, said to be named 
akter a poor sportsman who, eight generations 
ago, came into that country with a pack of 
dogs, a woman, a spear, and a shield, and killed 
so much meat that he fed the people: who in- 
vited him to be their king, for they said, “Of 
what use is our present king, who lives so far 
away that when we sent him the offering of a cow, 
the cow gave birth to a calf on the journey, and 
the calf becoming a cow became the mother, 
grandmother, and great-grandmother of cows, 
and the offering has not yet reached the king’s 
court!” So they made Uganda king, and gave 
his name to the country, and called him by the 
new name of Kimera. Kimera stood on a stone, 
with a spear in his hand and a woman and a dog 
sitting by his side, and his footprints and the 
mark left by his spear-end, and the mark of the 
seats of the woman and the dog, are yet to be 
seen upon that stone. The great king of Unyoro 
who was so far away, when he heard how a king 
had been made in that corner of his dominions, 
only said in his magnificence, “ The poor crea- 
ture must be starving. Let him feed there, if 
he likes.” 

Spears, shields, and dogs, are the Uganda 
cognizance. These all must keep. The king 
always appears in company with two spears, dog, 
shield, and woman. He keeps strict court, 
where untidiness of dress is sometimes punished 
by decapitation. Whatever the king does, he 
must be thanked for with grovelling, wriggling, 
and whining. Court ceremonies are so nume- 
rous that they take up the greater part of every 
audience, the king having a sharp eye for every 
sort of short-coming, when he condemns the 
blunderer to lose his head, and takes in his pro- 
‘omg the price of his head, if he can pay it, to 
seep the royal exchequer in good order. If 
not, all near the untidy man rise in an instant, 
drums beat to drown his cries, a dozen bind 
him with cords, and he is dragged off to instant 
execution. The offence may be a tie made con- 
trary to court regulations, or an inch of leg 
accidentally exposed while squatting. And yet 
his majesty is waited on by naked women. As 
for his wives, every slight offence or oversight 
in their court manners is punishable by death. 
Captain Speke reports, after a long residence at 
the court of Uganda, that “nearly every day I 
have seen one, two, or three of the wretched 
palace women led away to execution, tied by 
the hand and dragged along by one of the body- 
guard, crying out ‘Oh, my lord!’ ‘ My king!’ 
‘My mother! at the top of her voice in the 
utmost despair.” When the king of this de- 
lightful court heard that the white men were 
coming, he “caused fifty big men and four hun- 
dred small ones to be executed, because he said 
his subjects were so bumptious they would not 
allow any visitors to come near him, else he 
would have had white men before.” The court 
of this equatorial king, whose country, lying 
under the equator, rounds the northern border 
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whole hill with its gigantic huts. Captain Speke 


_ found it necessary, at first, to submit to much 


ceremonial. On the first visit, he simply had the 
honour of looking at his majesty. As evening 
drew on, his majesty sent to ask the white man 
whether he had seen him, and, on getting the 
answer “ Yes, for full one hour,” he rose, spears 
in hand, leading his white dog, and waddled 
ceremoniously away, with a grotesque royal 
gait, intended to imitate the outward sweep of 
the hind legs in the stride of a lion. Captain 
Speke had occasion to blister this terrible despot, 
and made the acquaintance also of the con- 
vivial queen-mother: who smoked her pipe, got 
drunk upon pombé, and drank it like a pig out 
of a trough when the small wooden cups ceased 
to content her. 

A creek of the Lake N’yanza, not very far from 
the King of Uganda’s palace, is named Mur- 
chison Creek; and here across the mouth of a 
deep rushy swamp is the royal yachting esta- 
blishment—the Cowes of Uganda. The king 
set off for this Cowes without notice, a day 
before the time he had appointed, expecting 
everybody instantly to fall into his place. Seeing 
a woman tied by the hands to be punished for 
some offence, he combined business with plea- 
sure by firing at her and killing her. When 
he was pie-nicking at his Cowes, he usually ate 
with both hands, gnawing his meat like a dog ; 
and bits of gristle or meat that he found too 
tough he pulled out of his mouth and gave to 
his pages to eat as especial dainties. In the 
course of three days’ pleasure, they went to an 
island in Lake N’yanza, where the spirit of the 
lake, the Nile source, was supposed to dwell. 
Here, one of the prettiest and Dest of the king’s 
wives, thinking to please him, offered him a 
fruit that she had plucked. On which he flew 
into a violent passion at the breach of etiquette, 
and ordered her off to instant execution. The 
other women appealed and implored, but the 
king only became more brutal, and, taking a 
heavy stick, beat his poor victim on the head 
with it. Captain Speke, for the first time, 
ventured to intercede, and the king smiled and 
released the woman instantly. 

At last, in July, ’sixty-two, after nearly six 
months had been spent in Uganda, the king 
granted the pass through Ungoro, and the 
travellers departed. Some hostility was pro- 
voked on the way by the native escort, and a 
man was killed; but in a fortnight the actual 
source of the Nile was reached, over hills and 
through huge grasses and village plantations 
that had been laid waste by the elephants. 
From the broad lake, partly shut out from view 
by a spur of hill, the water roars down a rock- 
broken fall of about twelve feet deep, and four 
or five hundred feet broad, where the passenger- 
fish ieap, and the Wasoga and Waganda fisher- 
men plant themselves with rod and hook on all 
convenient spots. Above the falls — Ripon 
Falls—is a ferry. Below them, the cattle come 
down to drink; the liippopotamus and crocodile 
lie lazily upon the water. Around are grass- 


wooded valleys. So, flows the great Nile stream 
from the Lake N’yanza; its remotest source, or 
top head, being at the other end of the lake, 
close on the third degree of south latitude. 
This makes the whole Jength of the Nile two 
thousand three hundred miles, or more than an 
eleventh part of the whole round of the globe. 





TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF. 





ArTER a whole winter spent in studying art at 
Rome, I had come down, sitting bodkin between 
two Germans in a cheap vetturino carriage, to 
study nature at Naples. I was so sick of huge 
picture-galleries, hired models, and the gossip of 
the studios, that I thought it would be a relief 
to paint landscape for a change: so I said to 
others, and so I said to myself; but my own 
heart contradicted me. I knew very well, in my 
innermost soul, that it was in bitterness of spirit 
that I left Rome, unable to bear the sight of 
other men’s prosperity. It stung me to see men 
whom I knew to be inferior to myself in taste, 
in knowledge of colour, in originality, in every- 
thing but a plodding, stolid industry, pass me in 
the race of life. This is a cold, hard, work-a-day 
century of ours, an age without sympathy for 
the flaws and failings of genius, and measuring 
all capacities by the same pitiful little foot-rule 
of the results attained to. 

And soI went to Naples; and, when the heats 
of the sultry Italian summer came on, led a 
roving life among the coast towns and petty 
watering-places within reach of the great city, 
now at Portici, now at Sorrento, and then 
dawdling away weeks at Salerno or Custelamare. 
A lazy, good-for-nothing life it was; a life of 
castle-building, of regrets that I tried to banish, 
and of hopes that I knew could never blossom 
into realities. I was still young, not four-and- 
twenty, but I thought I had a right to consider 
myseif a disappointed man. Doubly disap- 
pointed. First, because I had not met with 
encouragement from connoisseurs and the public. 
Secondly, because Lucy Graham, dear little 
Lucy, whom I loved and had loved for years, 
and who would have shared my poverty unmur- 
muringly, was not to be my wife. Her relations 
were wise, forsooth. “ They could not hear,” 
they said, “of the dear girl’s throwing herself 
away upon an idle, purposeless man, who would 
drag her down with him into the mire of merited 
poverty.” How false and selfish such reasoning 
was! They might have known—Lucy’s aunt 
and Luey’s brother, to whose will her gentle 
nature deferred—that with such an inducement, 
such a talisman, as her love and her welfare 
depending on my toil, I should have done fifty 
times as much as I had ever achieved without 
such a spur to exertion. 

A penniless artist cannot live, even in that 
country, always cheap to those whose wants are 
few, without work. I, therefore, worked; but in 
an unambitious fashion that did not task my 
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patience overmuch. Coloured sketches of moun- 
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tain scenery and bits of blue Mediterranean, with 
bronzed fishermen, peasants in goat-skins and 
brown serge, square-capped women with pitchers, 
nets, olives, vineyards, rocks, and red caps, I 
drew from time to time, and these sold freely. 
My chief patrons were the foreign visitors to Sor- 
rento and Castelamare, who were glad to carry 
home with them some memento of the rich 
scenery of the Neapolitan coast. I worked when 
I was hungry, earned enough to pay for beef and 
maccaroni, and lived altogether in an improvident 
hand to mouth fashion, like an educated lazza- 
rone. All this time I was very far from happy. 
There was not a much heavier heart in the 
kingdom of Naples than that of Hugh Edwards 
—British subject and artist, as his passport 
described him—when he sauntered out of the 
little inn at Portici one autumn evening. 

The sun was going down; one could see the 
scarlet light flaring and blazing through the green 
boughs of the rustling chesnut-trees, but there 
was plenty of light as yet, and the prospect was 
a pleasant one, even to jaundiced eyes like mine. 
Portici and its painted houses were soon left 
behind, and I struck off by one of the many 
paths that lead into the hills. 

Presently I stopped, and looked around me 
from a small eminence that commanded a view 
of the surrounding country. There was one 
object that especially caught my eye, the 
new railroad, then in process of construction, 
and which was being carried out, like most 
of the iron ways of Europe, by English skill 
and English capital. As I looked, I saw a 
cutting far beneath me, in which a gang of 
labourers were still at work. The low rays of 
the sun flashed on their variously clad forms, 
their heads topped by the red Naples cap, or 
bound, turban-like, with a coloured handkerchief, 
and the picks and spades that were tearing a 
way through the volcanic soil. I stood afar off, 
and watched them; but not from any sympathy 
with their toil or its ultimate objects. On the 
contrary, as I looked, I felt my lip curl, and my 
brow darken, for the spectacle suggested un- 
pleasant thoughts. The contractor who had 
undertaken that section of the new line was no 
other than Lucy’s odious elder brother, that 
very George Graham who had had the chief 
share in breaking off the half engagement be- 
tween his orphaned sister and myself. A clever, 
plausible man, who had succeeded, and who, like 
all the successful in this world, treated failure as 
a crime. 

I had never met this prosperous relative of 
Lucy’s, nor did I desire to meet him. His 
opinion of myself had been formed from the 
report of mutual acquaintances, from the con- 
versation of Lucy and her aunt, and from a 
brief correspondence that had begun and ended 
in anger. To meet George Graham-was more 
than I had bargained for, and I quickly made 
up my mind to quit Portici. 

A strange whim had urged me to visit this 
little town, and that whim had been disap- 





pointed. While last at Salerno, an American 
traveller had given me an animated description 
of some adventures among the banditti, and had 
told me a number of anecdotes of the most cele- 
brated brigand chiefs of the day, Saltocco, Capo 
Rosso, Malinghetti, and another freebooter, 
whose nickname of L’Agnello, or “the Lamb,” 
ironically expressed his peculiarly ferocious dis- 
position. My informant was a doctor, and to 
this circumstance he had owed his immunity 
from any ill usage while in the hands of his 
dangerous hosts ; many of whom were at the time 
suffering from marsh fever, and among them their 
leader, Saltocco. The American had been lucky 
enough, having a medicine-chest among his 
luggage, to cure the greater part of these 
invalids; and, in return for his medical ser- 
vices, they had set him free, uninjured and 
unransomed, retaining, however, his gold watch 
and chain, which the chief promised to wear as a 
keepsake. The account Dr. Hucks gave of the 
wild bivouacs, high up in the thin clear air of the 
mountain solitudes, of the Salvator Rosa groups 
around the fires, the dances, the village merry- 
makings, in which the brigands took a part 
as welcome guests, had piqued my curiosity. 
My desire was to obtain, if I could, a safe- 
conduct to inspect the camp of these marauders. 
For the idea of painting a great picture, and 
growing famous at a single effort, haunted my 
fancy yet, as a similar idea does that of many 
and many anidle man. Who knew whether some 
quaintly savage scene amid the hills might not 
suggest matter for a work that should even yet 
retrieve my blighted fortunes ? 

Most complete, however, had been the failure 
of these romantic notions. I found the good 
people of Portici by no means desirous to admit 
the existence of any brigands in their vicinity. 
All stories of outrage and plunder were gross 
exaggerations. A petty theft might now and 
then take place; but, beyond the pillage of a 
henroost or a vineyard, no transgression was 
authentic. In fact, I suspect the Bourbon 
government at Naples, anxious to avert the 
troublesome advice of foreign powers, had issued 
orders that the banditti, if they could not be 
exterminated, should be ignored. 

“T beg your pardon, but I conclude that your 
name is Edwards, and that youare staying at the 
Albergo d’Inghilterra—is it not so?” said a voice 
in English, at my elbow. I turned and con- 
fronted the speaker, who had approached me, 
lost as I was in reverie, without my hearing his 
step. He was a strongly-built man of middle 
height, with a sunburnt face and quick blue eyes, 
that roved hither and thither, and seemed in an 
instant to take the measure of any object or 
person. His hair was getting grey, but probably 
more from toil and exposure to weather than 
from age, since he did not appear my senior by 
more than eight or nine years. His attire, of 
dark-coloured Tweed, was neat and plain, and 
by the compasses and ivory rule that projected 
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easily guessed him to be one of the English sur- 
veyors employed in laying out the line. His 
voice was loud, and rather abrupt, like that of 
one used to command; but there was something 
pleasant in the ring of it. 

I admitted my identity, wondering what the 
new comer could want with me. He had not the 
air of a mere lounger, seeking to kill time, and 
hailing a fellow-countryman for the sake of a chat 
in his native tongue. Besides, he had taken the 
trouble, somehow, to ascertain my name. 

“Then this letter is yours. 1 thought it must 
be. You dropped it on the bridge, and a goat- 
herd gave it to me, so, as I had noticed you pass 
by the embankment, I followed you to restore it, 
and I am glad to return it to the right owner.” 

The letter was from Lucy, received that morn- 
ing. I was vexed at my own carelessness, for I 
might have dropped it in some more public place, 
and I knew that all travellers are not over-scru- 
pulous as to perusing the waifs and strays of cor- 
respondence that may fail into their hands. I 
therefore thanked the surveyor more heartily 
than was my custom. 

* No trouble at all, not worth mentioning,” said 
my compatriot, wiping his forehead as he glanced 
around him; “it has given me a pleasant walk 
and a pretty prospect. How fine that sun- 
set is !” 

And he gazed at the deep glow of orange and 
crimson burning in fast-fading splendour on 
the edge of the western sky, with an enjoyment 
that was evidently genuine. Before long I found 
myself deep in conversation with the stranger, 
whose blunt honesty of manner pleased me 
better than the bearing of a more courtly per- 
son might have done. On my side, I did not 
profess to be other than I was, a poor and lonely 
artist. 

“Not a bad irade either, if a man’s true voca- 
tion be the brush, and he sticks to it,” said the 
stranger, tapping the crumbling rocks with a 
switch he carried, as if to test their solidity. 

“We don’t generally regard it as a trade,” 
said 1, with something of a sneer. 

“Pooh, nonsense; everything by which an 
honest man makes a living, from soldiering to 
shoemaking, is a trade, and only coxcombs are 
ashamed to own that they are paid for their 
work,” broke in the stranger, very uncere- 
moniously ; “don’t let us quarrel on matters of 
professional etiquette. My trade, now, is a 
rougher one than yours, yet Michael Angelo 
knew something about it.” 

I laughed, and remarked that to build a cathe- 
dral was a nobler task than to plan a railroad. 

“T don’t know that,” said my new acquaint- 
ance, sturdily. “I never go about my task 
in tunnel or cutting, without remembering that 
every one of these iron links between town 
and town, country and country, is a step to- 
wards bridging over the great gulf that lies 
between mankind and happiness and liberty. To 
my mind, every tinkle of the hammers of our 
platelayers is a pledge and promise of a ‘ good 





time coming,’ as the song says. No civiliser like 
a railway.” 

I somewhat sneeringly asked if my new friend’s 
employer, Mr. George Graham, shared these fine 
sentiments with regard to the iron ways with 
which he was so busy. 

The stranger’s eyes twinkled. 

“Oh, Graham,” he said, with a dry laugh; 
“ Graham is obliged to have an eye to the main 
chance. He can’t afford to indulge his fancy 
much, but must look to the balance-sheets and 
steer clear of the Gazette. I sometimes think 
he would prefer a safe salary to the profits he 
nets, and the anxious days and sleepless nights 
that go to the winning of them.” 

Presently I asked him what he thought of his 
employer, Graham, but he was somewhat re- 
served in his replies. 

“Astrict hand. Keeps us all to our collars. 
Won’t tolerate any shirking of work, on his own 
part or that of others. He pays well, but he 
will have the pennyworth for the penny,”’ was all 
I could gather, and I own I was disappointed. I 
wanted to have a right to despise this hard 
money-grubber, who stood between his gentle 
sister and myself, and it would have been music 
to my ears to hear him called tyrant and miser. 
Independently of this, I took a great fancy to 
the rugged stranger, and not the Jess, perhaps, 
because he bluntly disagreed with my own theories 
of social life, which I freely propounded to him. 

“T’ve heard most of your arguments before, 
Mr. Edwards,” said he; “but I hope you won’t 
think me rude when I say that when a young 
fellow is on bad terms with the world, it isn’t so 
much the world’s fault as that of the other party. 
I know practice is better than precept, and I’ve 
no right to preach, but one thing I’ll say, I’ve 
taken a liking to you, brief as our acquaintance 
has been, and in spite of your wild talk, and if I 
can ever be of service, I will. Perhaps you may 
not think a poor engineer’s help worth having, 
but should you ever be really in want of a friend, 
while I’m in Italy, send mea line. T’ll do my 
best for you, and not even ask for thanks.” 

I smiled, for I was in the humour to treat the 
offer as a jest. 

“You forget,” said I, “that we are not on 
equal terms. You know my name, while yours 
is unknown to me.” 

**T’ll give you an address by which your letter 
is sure to reach me,” said the engineer, pencilling 
some words on a leaf which he tore from his 
pocket-book, and handing the leaf to me; “and 
now, good-by, for I must hurry back to Portici, 
and pay wages and docket vouchers for a couple 
of hours at the least.” 

He was gone, and it was not until I had 
watched his disappearing figure across the 
olive grove, that I thought of looking at the 
address he had given me. The words he had 
pencilled were merely these: “S. D., care of 
Burbidge and Styles, English Bank, Via Stretta, 
Naples.” My new acquaintance had not revealed 
his name after all. For a moment I was un- 
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decided as to whether I should fling away the 
scrap of paper, or keep it as a curiosity. I took 
a middle course, for I thrust it carelessly into my 
pocket, and sauntered away up the hill. It was 
getting very dark, but the moon was half full, 
and threw light enough on the less thickly 
wooded parts of the landscape to save me from 
stumbling. There was no trace of the sunset 
glories left in the darkling sky to westward. It 
was black night among the cactus shrubs and 
rustling bushes that fringed the rocks on my 
right and left hand. Only a pale yellow streak 
of light fell between the boughs of the stone- 
pines, and showed the water-worn pebbles and 
red sand at my feet. 

“Faccia aterra!’ called out a deep voice from 
the thickets overhead; and then followed the 
sharp click of a gunlock. I stopped, and looked 
quickly in the direction of the invisible speaker. 
Again came the same harsh summons, spoken in 
the vilest Calabrian patois, but quite intelligible. 
“ Face—to—the—ground, English fool! Beppo, 
Niccolo, let him see the carbines.” 

Instantly the branches crashed, and through the 
evergreen foliage were thrust the gleaming barrels 
of several guns, while the order to lie down and 
press my face to the earth was gruffly renewed. 
I had been half incredulous at first, half inclined 
to suspect a trick or a delusion of the senses, 
but now I doubted no longer. I was in presence 
of the brigands, and, as I realised the truth, a 
guick tingling sensation ran like fire through my 
blood, and I scarcely knew whether the thrill 
were one of pain or pleasure. Then came a 
heavy body crushing and tearing through the 
boughs and matted creepers, in headlong descent 
of the bank. I attempted to fly, but, over- 
taken, turned desperately round on the pursuer, 
wrenching the carbine out of his hand, and 
hurling him, with a force that surprised myself, 
upon a heap of stones and twisted; olive roots. 
But two stout fellows were close on the heels 
of the first, and they threw themselves upon 
me, grappling me with a tenacious hug that 
could not be shaken off, while a fourth came 
‘up in a more leisurely way, and, pressing the 
muzzle of his picce to my forehead, ordered me 
to leave off struggling, on pain of instant death. 

I submitted, and in an incredibly short space 
of time my arms were tied behind me with a cord, 
my watch, purse, pocket-book, sketch-book, 
and pencil-case, were transferred to the care of 
my captors, and I was in full march towards the 
mountains. 

So long as our course lay through a cultivated 
district, my lawless guides either kept silence 
altogether, or only spoke in growling tones, and 
as curtly as possible. But when the olive terraces 
and walnut groves had disappeared, and the 
. walled vineyards and fenced fields had given 
place to bare rocks and thorny shrubs, the spirits 
of the robbers rose in proportion to their remote- 
ness from civilisation. When we were quite in 


of operatic airs that from La Scala had found 
their way into the hills. 

It was quite in vain that I protested against 
my captivity, assuring the elder and graver of 
the four that I was a most unprofitable prize, if, 
indeed, I had not, as seemed probable, been 
taken by mistake for another; that I was a poor 
artist, with hardly a scudo beyond the silver 
coins they had found in my pocket, and that no 
one was able or willing to pay ransom for a 
lonely stranger like myself. The only answer I 
got to these appeals was a push from the butt- 
end of a carbine, coupled with a rough com- 
mand to hasten my steps. Presently I had not 
much breath to spare for such useless remon- 
strance, as I found myself, perforce, scrambling 
up steep and stony gullies that were probably 
the mere beds of dried-up torrents, dragging my- 
self painfully over rocks in whose fissures grew 
the mountain thistle and the stunted cactus. 

Breathless, spent, and with bruised and bleed- 
ing feet, my light boots proving a poor pro- 
tection against the sharp stones over which I 
had for hours been forced to stumble as best I 
might, I sank down on a fragment of rock, and 
declared my inability to go further. The bandits 
threatened me, struck me; but in vain. I could 
dono more. One of them at last drew a gourd 
_ his pocket, uncorked it, and held it to my 
ips. 

“Drink!” he said, impatiently; “there is but 
a mile to travel. Drink! San Gennaro blight you 
—do you fancy the good liquor poison?” The 
coarse and fiery brandy revived me; but it was 
not without a great deal of hustling, supporting, 
and pushing on the part of my conductors that I 
contrived to stagger on, until we entered a narrow 
glen between steep peaks, and suddenly turning a 
corner came upon a small plain, in which a strange 
scene awaited me. A number of ruddy watch-fires, 
perhaps twenty, were burning with red and 
smoky light, and around these reclined, sat, or 
moved in a variety of more or less active employ- 
ments, groups of dark forms, most, but not all, 
of whom wore the pointed Calabrian hat so fami- 
liar to playgoers. Here and there the glare was 
reflected from the barrels of guns which the 
owners were cleaning or examining by the fire- 
light, and before several of the fires cooking 
operatioas were going on, and whole kids, hares, 
or great pieces of half raw meat, were being 
slowly turned as they dangled on a string in 
front of the blaze. From one group, larger than 
the rest, came the notes of a guitar, and of a 
deep voice singing some bravura song, such as 
the Italians of the lower class pick up like parrots 
from their occasional visits to a theatre. And 
as the song came to a close, I distinctly heard 
the shrill voices and laughter of women mingling 
with the mirth and applause of the men. ‘this, 
however, surprised me little, for I had heard that 
the brigands kept on friendly terms with the 
villagers, whose relations they frequently were, 
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haunts for the purpose of conveying intelligence 
or provisions to the outlaws. 

“There he is! Ecco, the tall signor beside the 
fire, to the left,” said one of my guides. “We 
shall see what the Lamb has to say to all this 
poverty of yours.” 

“The Lamb?” said I, half unconsciously, 
striving to recal the American’s account of the 
celebrated freebooter who bore that incongruous 
name. 

“Si! L’Agnello himself,’ said the brigand, 
thrusting me forward into the firelight, and doffing 
his hat to his leader. 

*Who’s that? The Salernitan. Good. And 
what sort of a foreign sheep have you there ?” 
called out the chief, shading his eyes with his 
broad hand, and staring hard at me. “The 
Englishman, the Englishman, for a gold ounce! 
Welcome, milordo !” 

And with a grotesque mockery of courteous 
deference the brigand leader rose to his feet and 
took off his hat, bowing low, while those around 
burst into a roar of laughter. I looked anxiously 
at L’Agnello, on whose good pleasure my fate 
probably depended. He was evidently a great 
dandy, his equipment being more picturesque 
than that of his followers, for he wore a suit 


broidery, much tarnished, but still handsome, a 
yellow silk sash, two gold watches, whose chains 
were festooned across his waistcoat, and a lady’s 
gold chain about his neck. His stiletto and 
pistols were stuck in a crimson belt, and under 
his hat was a kerchief of a brilliant red colour, 
which waved and flapped like the kefia of 
a Bedouin Arab, setting off the swarthy com- 


the brigand chief had replaced the hat which he 
had doffed in salutation, I ventured to renew my 
protest, declaring that I was no “ milordo,” but an 
artist, and a very poor one: in aword, not worth 
trapping. The Lamb grinned incredulously. 
“Basta! For what do you take me, English- 
man, that you deafen me with lies. So you are 
poor, then? You, who arrived at Portici with a 
carriage grand enough for the Holy Father to 
ride in, with trunks and imperials, courier and 
valet, and a fourgon to carry the heavy luggage 


This last speech, spoken with an air of the 
profoundest conviction, and in bad French, eked 
out here and there by a word of Italian (the 
Lamb was, as I afterwards heard, not a little 
proud of his abilities as a linguist), sorely puzzled 
me. I could not doubt that the brigand believed 
what he said to be true. His jocular aspect was 
giving place to a gloomy frown. 

“Enough of this play!” he said at length, 
in a more menacing voice. “You see I know 
you. You are the Inglese who gave old Gero- 
nimo Valleri, at the inn beside the Ponte Nerone, 
a hundred and twenty golden Napoleons for 
two old pictures the rogue had to sell ?” 

It now flashed upon me for the first time 


“ 


Englishman of rank and fortune, who had 
lately arrived at Portici, and had that very 
day abruptly left the inn where I had been 
staying. He was, as I remembered, said to be 
a liberal, if not a very judicious connoisseur 
of art, and was of about my own height 
and age. I even recollected that he, like myself, 
was addicted to solitary rambles, which circum- 
stance had probably been reported to the brigands, 
who have their spies in most places, and hence 
in all likelihood the ambush and the capture of 
the wrong man. 

I could not help shrinking from the awk- 
ward office of undeceiving the chief, whose grim 
visage grew more and more like that of a hungry 
tiger as he watched me. “I could guess,” I said, 
“for whom I had been mistaken ; but, so far from 
having arrived at Portici with four post-horses, 
a fourgon, a valet, and a courier, I could assure 
my present host that I had made my humble 
entry ina hired calessino, with straw cushions 
and calico lining, and drawn by a couple of 
starved ponies. So far, too, from having lately 
given an innkeeper a hundred and twenty Na- 
poleons for two oid pictures, I should be happy 
to sell four or five new ones for the same price, 
and was perfectly willing to take the portraits of 
all the members of the band, gratis, as the only 
ransom in my power.” 

By this time a great many of the brigands, 
attracted by curiosity, had crowded round me, 
and among them was a ragged lad, who cried out 
in a squeaking voice, 

“Why, that’s no more the milordo in the 
green carriage than I am. Body of Bacchus! 
it’s the English artist that came on Piero and 
me as we were eating our bread and melons by 
the well, and gave us a baioccho apiece to stop 
quiet while he sketched us. The milordo is 
fatter, and has red whiskers.” 

Indeed, an inspection of my passport and 
sketch-book convinced the brigand leader that I 
was not the wealthy traveller whom he had en- 
deavoured to ensnare. This discovery threw the 
Lamb into a paroxysm of dangerous fury. He 
began by cursing my captors for “blind bats,” 
who did not know the difference between a beg- 
garly spoiler of canvas and a “ ricco” of the first 
quality. They excused themselves for their 
blunder by proverbial remarks, to the effect that 
night made every bird of one colour, and that in 
the dark all cats were black. And the hum of 
assent which rose from the crowd proved that 
the brigands exonerated their comrades of all 
blame. Then the Lamb turned his flaming eyes 
on me, and, with a volley of choice Neapolitan 
abuse, declared that I should pay for both. 

I reiterated the assurance that I was poor, 
and had no relative to whom I could apply for 
the price of my freedom. 

“Per Ercole! but we will see to that,” thun- 
dered the ruffian; “if you cannot pay in silver 
you shall in skin. Strip off his shoes and warm 
his fect, my children; when they are roasted, 
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Instantly I was seized by several strong hands, 
I was thrown down, and very tightly bound with 
cords and thongs, drawn savagely around my 
wrists and ankles, for it had often happened that 
a tortured prisoner had done mischief among the 
tormentors. Then my boots and stockings were 
torn away piecemeal, and I was thrust forward 
until the bare soles of my feet were close to the 
glowing red embers of the great fire. I was 
chilled with the bleak mountain air and with 
fatigue, and for the first few moments the heat 
was not disagreeable, but presently it became 
inconvenient. I bore it silently. The discomfort 
deepened into ,pain, the pain into agony, and I 
groaned, and tried to crawl away. A robber took 
me by the shoulders, and thrust me back again 
as if I had been a log; my scorched feet came in 
contact with the hot embers, and I could not 
suppress a scream, which was mocked by a roar 
of laughter from the unfeeling savages. 

“The roast meat will be burned,” said one 
wag, and the joke elicited fresh mirth. A woman 
or two certainly did say “ poverino,” as I writhed 
and moaned, but no one offered to release me, 
and I began to fear that I should be maimed for 
life. The fierceness of the pain drove even that 
thought from my mind, conquered all sense of 
pride, resentment, and prudence, and I shrieked 
wildly and incessantly, sometimes beseechixng 
the hard-hearted barbarians to have pity; some- 
times taunting and cursing them, in the frantic 
hope that I might provoke some more irascible 
brute than the rest into ending my sufierings by 
a shot or a stab. Then nature was utterly spent, 
and I fainted, 

When I recovered my senses I was lying 
in a wretched hut, on a heap of straw. Ona 
broken wine-cask at some distance sat a grey- 
haired old crone, busy with one of those classic 
spindles which the Italian peasant women have 
used from the days of Etruscan civilisation. For 
a time my senses were so dulled that I could re- 
member nothing; and, though I saw that it was 
morning, and felt the air chilly, I did not try to 
realise how I came into my present position. At 
last a sharp shooting pain in my feet recalled my 
recollection of bygone suffering, and I groaned, 
and tried to rise, but failed. The old woman 
turned her head, and bade me lie still, as if I had 
been a froward child, then came forward to un- 
wind some yards of coarse linen in which my 
injured feet were wrapped, and proceeded to 
dress the scorched skin afresh with some won- 
derfully soothing unguent. 

This old woman had, I suspect, saved my life. 
She alone had had compassion upon me as I 
lay insensible. The motive of this was very 
curious. Neapolitans of her class have little or 
no idea of philanthropy in theory or in practice, 
and it seldom enters into any one’s head te pity 
the distress of those who are not akin to them 
in blood, or bound by friendship. But old 
Caterina had, it appears, been the mother of 
two sons, members of the gang, who had been 
hanged at Naples several years since, and, to 





the youngest and best beloved of these, I, in 
his mother’s opinion, bore a strong resemblance, 
This lucky likeness had induced tke old woman 
to undertake the cure of the lonely stranger. 
Thus she had coaxed some of the men to carry 
me to her hut—a goatherd’s deserted hovel 
—had laid me on a heap of straw beneath a 
tattered blanket, and had rubbed my blistered 
feet with an ointment which she declared to be 
infallible, and which would enable me to “ dance 
the Tarantella” in a month at latest. 

But I was not yet safe. The Lamb, though 
convinced that I was not the traveller in whose 
stead I had been captured, was determined that 
I should not get off scot free. 

“ He has fixed your ransom at eighteen thou- 
sand ducats. The milordo would have had to 
pay fifty thousand,” said my protectress ; “and 
he will have the money. He gets money from 
all, even from begging friars and vine-dressers. 
Only last week he cut off the ears of a rich 
jeweller, first one, then the other, and sent them 
to his children in Salerno. The ransom was paid, 
but had it not been, L’Agnello would have 
chopped off every finger of the prisoner’s hands 
joint by joint. That’s how he serves the rich. 
As for those who are not rich, he first toasts 
their feet and then stabs them with his stiletto 
--he does not waste much trouble on them; 
so, child, you had better think of some relation 
who would pay down the money to see you alive 
again.” 

Later in the day I received a visit from the 
brigand chief, who spoke substantially as follows : 
Everybody knew that all Inglesi were wealthy 
folks, and, if I were not able to pay, probably I 
had kith and kin who would buy my safety. 
Failing that resource, were there not consuls 
and ambassadors of Inghilterra who might, 
could, would, and should forward the necessary 
cash to save the life of a British subject? To 
facilitate matters, he, L’Agnello, would give me 
two weeks’ grace, and would lower the terms 
to fourteen thousand ducats; but, sooner than 
take a maravedi less, he would cause my head 
to be cut off and forwarded as a present to 
the Syndic of Portici, as he had done, four 
years since, in the case of Tommaso Potti, the 
vintner. 

Thus spoke the Lamb, not angrily, but with a 


kind of good-humoured ferocity, and in the | 


course of the afternoon a number of the robbers 
sauntered into the hut, and one and all advised 
me in all seriousness to comply with their leader’s 
recommendation. Some of them—of the younger 
men especially—did not appear to be wholly with- 
out compassion for my wretched state, since my 
injured feet were very painful, and I could not 
stand as yet, and they patted me on the back | 
with rough kindness, and bade me fear no- | 
thing, as I should be well used among them. 
But one and all agreed that unless I obtained 
the sum demanded, it would go very hard with 
me. 


“The Lamb,” said one tall youngster, whohad |, 
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been a boatman at Palermo, and was very proud 
of the five or six English words that he had 
picked up when plying among the foreign ship- 
ping—“ the Lamb was out of temper yesterday, 
for three of his traps have caught no mice. 
There was the Cardinal, for whom nine of us 
watched for a week on the Sorrento road, a prince 
of the Church, whose ransom would have made 
us allas rich as Jews, to say nothing of the abso- 
lution he could have given us while we had him 
fast. Well, he slipped through our fingers, and 
so did the Notary of Salerno, old Signor Tazzi, 
who is wealthy enough to eat off gold and drink 
lacrima every day if he were not a skinflint, and 
so did the milordo of the green carriage. The 
Lamb is not often so hasty as you found him, but 
he is aman of his word, and, per Demonio, you 
had better recal yourself to the memory of such of 
your friends as have the plumpest purses and the 
softest hearts.” 

Excellent counsel, no doubt, but, like much 
other advice of the same sort, easier given than 
followed. There was no one to whom I could 
turn for help in this sore strait. The sum de- 
manded was a large one, above two thousand 
pounds of English money, and I could as soon 
have liquidated the National Debt as have raised 
the tithe of it from any resources of my own. 
Rich friends were no more plentiful with me 
than they generally are with a man who is at 
once poor and self-willed, and I had no living 
relation who either could or would pay my ran- 
som. The only hope, and that a desperate one, 
seemed to be that of an application to the Bri- 
tish Embassy at Naples, and I knew too much of 
routine to expect much from this. Time was 
life to me, and most likely, long before a dry 
official reply should be returned to my letter, I 
should be past all power of diplomatic succour. 
Moreover, it was not improbable that my appeal 
would be treated as a hoax or an impertinence; 
there was “no precedent” for such a solecism as 
a correspondence between a prisoner of L’Agnello 
and the Envoy of Her Britannic Majesty to the 
Court of the Two Sicilies. 

In this emergency I bethought me of the 
stranger, the English engineer with whom I had 
been conversing immediately before my capture 
by the brigands. He had professed his desire to 
render mea service, should real need of assist- 
ance arise, and I might as well take him at his 
word. Of course I was not so absurd as to 
dream that a salaried professional man could 
furnish the considerable sum that the bandit 
leader required as the price of my liberty, but I 
thought that if my new acquaintance were 
to press my case on the notice of the officials at 
the embassy, I should have a better chance of a 
hearing. With this idea I penned a short letter, 
addressed according to the direction that had 
been given me by the mysterious S. D., and a 
young brigand undertook to carry this missive to 
the nearest lowland village, whence it would be 
conveyed to Naples through the customary 


Day after day went by, and my feet were so 
far healed, thanks to the ointment and chewed 
leaves which old Catarina daily applied to them, 
that I could hobble about the camp, which I was 
allowed to do pretty freely, for I was by far too 
lame to escape over the rugged and stony country 
that lay between me and safety. I was not ill 
treated; a share of the polenta and meat was 
always assigned me, even when, as sometimes 
occurred, there was a scarcity of food in the 
bivouae, and I was always offered wine and cigars 
when I drew near one of the fires around which 
the wild groups sat after sunset. I had been 
appointed portrait-painter in ordinary to the 
band, and ruffian after ruffian jostled and squab- 
bled with his compeers for the prior right to have 
his villanous features transferred to the blank 
leaves of my sketch-book. A strange set they 
were, so ignorant, so shrewd, so lively in their 
hours of good humour, that they were less like 
criminals than some savage tribe at war with 
society. There were two or three improvisatori 
among them, and several who could sing to their 
own accompaniment on the guitar, and the mirth 
and merrymaking were loud and unrestrained 
around the watch-fires at night. 

The robbers were by no means isolated from 
the sympathies of the rest of the community. 
They were on very good terms with most of the 
villagers in the mountain glens around them, at 
whose feasts and fairs they showed themselves 
openly, and from whom they received information 
and provisions. Indeed, many of them belonged 
to the district, and were akin to the rural magis- 
trates and the very police who should have 
hunted them down, and this, perhaps, explains 
the fact that the carabinieri never seemed able 
to discover the fastnesses where the marauders 
lurked, well known as they were to hundreds of 
so-called honest people. 

The brigands were not idle. Frequent expe- 
ditions were undertaken with varying success, 
but no prisoner was brought up into the hills 
during my stay, though more than one carriage 
was stopped, and its occupants plundered. On 
one occasion only was there any collision with 
the gendarmes, and on that the detachment 
came back sullen and discomfited, with the loss 
of two of their number, who had been wounded 
and taken. This misfortune did not tend to make 
the Lamb more amiable. He gruffly intimated 
to his followers that they must prepare to set 
out for another lurking-place, since their unlucky 
comrades, in spite of the tremendous oaths by 
which the banditti are bound to keep the secret 
of their companions’ retreat, would probably be 
tempted by promises of pardon to reveal all they 
knew. And it was just possible that the autho- 
rities would take active measures to destroy the 
wasps, when once certain where their nest was 
to be found. Under these circumstances, the 
Lamb notified to me that he must curtail my 
lease of life by two days, and that if in twenty- 
four hours my ransom did not arrive, he should 
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simplify matters by cutting my throat. Nor 
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could there be much doubt that he would keep 
his word. 

Life is dear to us all, and it was with a heavy 
heart that I prepared to die. But I had no 
hope. I even despised myself for the weakness 
which had made me attach the slightest faith to 
the professions of 8. D. Why, after all, should 
T expect a casual acquaintance like the engineer 
to trouble himself regarding me? “ Nothing for 
nothing,” thought I, “is the rule of the world. 
It matters little. Even poor little Lucy will 
soon forget me, and——” 

“Ho! Englishman, your skin is safe this 
time,” said L’Agnello, breaking in on my 
gloomy meditations, and jingling a heavy bag 
of gold, as he grinned encouragingly at me. 
“Your ransom is paid, and the priest who 
brought it up the mountain will show you the 
path, and let you ride his mule. I bear you no 
malice, and am just as glad as yourself to pouch 
the cash, instead of seeing what colour your 
blood is. So be off, and keep clear of my claws 
for the future !”” 

The surprise almost stupified me, but it was 
no delusion. The ransom had really been paid, 
and that in full; and a cura, with whom the 
robbers had a good understanding, was there to 
confirm the Lamb’s account. All he could say, 
however, was, that the money had been confided 
to him by an English signor, who refused to give 
any other name than “S. D.,” and who had 
ridden down the valley, to return, as he believed, 
to Naples. 

I did not tarry long, but before I went my 
watch and chain were restored to me, and these 
I bestowed, as a parting keepsake, on the kindly 
old crone whose capricious tenderness had saved 
my life, and the brigands gave me a cheer by 
way of farewell as I descended the rocky path, 
mounted on the priest’s mule. That night I 
slept at San Paolo, and by noon of the next 
day reached Naples, and hurried to the Via 
Stretta. I was eager to see and thank my un- 
known preserver, ignorant as I was of his 
name or real rank. I found the senior pari- 
ner of the firm of Burbidge and Styles in his 
bank parlour. He pushed up his gold-rim- 
med spectacles to the middle of his wrinkled 
forehead, as he listened to my earnest re- 
— to be told to whom I was indebted for my 

e. 

**S. D.,’ my dear sir,” said the banker. 








“Well, the question is a little out of rule, but I 

have never been asked to keep silence on the 
subject. I do not, therefore, think any pro- 
fessional confidence will be violated in this case 
if I say that the gentieman in question is Mr. 
Graham.” 

* Graham—George Graham ?” asked I, as the 
blood mounted to my face. 

“Yes; Mr. Graham, the railway contractor. 
He met you, I understood, not long since, 
and——but here he is to answer for himself.” 

I turned, and there in the doorway stood the 
English engineer that I had met at Portici. 
And he was the man I had hated—Lucy’s bro- 
ther—and to him I owed my life. His un- 
deserved kindness, his noble generosity, smote 
me to the heart, and I dropped into a chair, 
covered my face with my hands, and burst into 
tears. a “s 

“Has Burbidge been telling taies 2” said the 
new comer. “ Pray don’t distress yourself, 
Mr. Edwards, and let bygones be bygones. 
We have had, I dare say, a fictitious idea of 
each other’s character, but in future let us be 
friends.” 

And friends we are, friends and brothers, for 
Lucy is now my wife, and the happiness of call- 
ing her mine, with such of the world’s good 
report and worldly prosperity as has fallen to my 
lot, I owe, under Heaven, to the man whom [ 
long looked on as a cold egotist— George 
Graham. His succour of me at the hour of my 
greatest need, at a pecuniary sacrifice which was 
no trifling one—for he was not then rich—broke 
through the cynic disbelief in human goodness 
that was gathering round my heart. Cheered by 
George’s counsels and example, I led a new life, 
applied myself assiduously to my art, and, in four 
years of toil, was able to repay the large sum 
which Graham had advanced for my ransom. By 
this time I was well known as a painter, and in 
receipt of a fair income, and on the day of my 
marriage with Lucy, which took place in the 
fifth year of my probation, George Graham, 
grown a wealthy man, insisted on settling ten 
— pounds on his sister and her hus- 
and. 





Now ready, and to be had at all the Libraries, 
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